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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Century Magazine is doing more than any other private agency to teach the American people 


the true meaning of the words Nation and Democracy. 


work.—PHILA. DAILY NEws. 





The Century is an im- 

mence force in 

Amirican literature. 
Boston Beacon. 





The Century retains 
its superiority 
over all other 
periodicals. 

Edinburgh Scotchman. 


The 
December 


Century. 


It is a@ great magazine and is doing a great 


We count 

The Century among 
the best current 
influences that 

jind their way to 
American homes. 

It has fairly won 
its great 

circulation: 

Christian Union, N. Y 


‘F you are not already one of the two millions of people who, it is estimated, read each issue of THE 


CENTURY, it will pay you tosee a copy of this December number. 


Its striking features include 


‘The Inauguration of Lincoln,” described by his private secretaries, Nicolay and Hay; “ Prison Life 
of the Russian Revolutionists,” fully explaining the wrongs which have called forth among the youth 
of Russia their hatred of the Tsar; “ The Sea of Galilee,”—of special interest to students of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lessons,—beautifully illustrated; first chapters of Frank R. Stockton’s new 


three-part story, ‘“‘The Dusantes;” ‘“‘ The Tonic Sol-Fa System,” etc., etc. 


This is the time to Subscribe. 


Eggleston’s and Cable’s novels are just beginning. Kennan’s Russia papers—the result of a journey of 


of 15,000 miles—are one of the strong features of the year. 


ber, price, 35 cents. 


Every newsman sells the December num- 
THE CENTURY Co. New York. 





NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE BOYS OF 1872. 


By Prof. J. RvssELL SoLEy. An authentic account of 
the growth of the Navy, with an exciting narrative 
of the battles and adventures of the various heroes 
mitt greatnaval war. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 
gilt, 


ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN INDIA. 


A new volume in the popular Zigzag Series, of which 
over 200,000 volumes have ag been sold, de- 
scribing a a to Bombay, Delhi, Lucknow, 
Calcutta, etc., with a collection of the fascinating 
Zenind tales of India. Fully illustrated, illumin- 
ated covers, $1.75. 


KNOCKABOUT CLUBIN THE EVERGLADES. 


In which Mr. F. A. Ober, the traveler and lecturer, 
tells how the Club explored Lake Okechobee, fight- 
ing snakes, alligators, and bears, and carries them 
through exciting adventures that have been fully 
_— by able artists. In illuminated covers, 


THREE VASSAR GIRLS AT HOME. 


By Mrs. CHAPNEY, in which the favorites of so many 
readers visit some of ourown States and Territories, 
accompanied by the inimitable ‘‘Champ,’’ who 
has filled the pages with delightful sketches and 
views. Illuminated boards, $1.50. 


GREAT GRANDMOTHER'S GIRLS IN NEW 
FRANCE. 





L1zzIE W. CHAMPNEY. A charming volume for girls 
containing the story of many colonial heroines, 
their courage and romantic adventures. Cloth, 
8vo. illustrated, $2.50. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, PUBLISHERS, Boston. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


PAUL PATOFF. 


A novel, by F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “A 

Roman Singer,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Paul Patoff is one of Mr. Crawford’s most striking 
stories, in plot, characters dramatic force, and narra- 
tive, and is sure to be one of the most popular and 
noteworthy novels of the year. 


ORMSBY MACKNIGHT MITCHEL, 


Astronomer and General. 
tive, by his son, F. A. MITCHEL. With a 
steel Portrait. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
Professor Mitchel was a man of so varied and bril- 

liant gifts, and achieved such distinction in science 


and as a military officer, that his memoir is unusually 
attractive. 


THE STORY OF KEEDON BLUFFS. 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, author of “The 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,” 
“ Down the Ravine.” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 
This story is primarily intended for young folks 


and cannot fail to interest them greatly, but older 
readers Will find it equally entertaining. 


POEMS. 


By EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 16mo, parchment 
cover, $1.00. 


A biographical narra- 


A book of remarkable literary and personal value. 
Mr. Sill’s poems are marked by a thoughtfulness, del- 
icacy, and incisiveness which place them among the 
very best of current poetry. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. BosTON. 














A SELECTED LIST 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 


ODES AND SONNETS OF KEATS. WITH PHOTO- 
GRAVURES. 
From Designs by Will H. Low, Uniform with 
“Lamia.” Folio. Extra cloth, $15.00. Japan- 
ese silk’ $25.00. Morocco $25.00. 

LAMIA. WITH PHOTOGRAVURE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 
By John Keats. Designs by Will H. Low. The 
favorite of the Holiday Art Books. Folio. Print- 
ed on plate paper, and containing 40 Reproduc- 
tions in Photogravure from Original Drawin 
Handsomely bound in extra cloth, $15.00. Ele- 
amyl bound in Japanese silk, $25.00. Morocco, 


FAUST. WITH ETCHINGS. 

The Legend and the Poem. By W.S. Walsh. 
Illustrated by Hermann Fabre. 8vo. Bound in 
cloth, gilt, $3.00. Ivory surface, $3.50. Alligator, 
$3 50° Morocco, 4.50. Tree caif, $7.50. 

THE DESERTED VILLAGE. WITH ETCHINGS. 
By Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated by M. M. 
Taylor. 8vo. Bound in cloth, gilt, $3.00. Ivory 
surface, $3.50. Alligator, $3.50. Morocco, $4.50. 
Tree calf, $7.50. 

THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. WITH ETCHINGS. 
By Elizabeth Wetherell. Complete in one vol- 
ume. Illustrated by Frederick Dielman. Cab- 
oye 8vo. Printed on laid paper. Cloth extra, 

2.50. 


FROM PHARAOH TO FELLAH. 


By C. Moberley Bell, Socmserpantent of the Lon- 
don Times). An Important Work on Egypt, con- 
sisting of 250 pages of text, and with numerous 
Illustrations by George Montbard. Engraved b: 
Charles Barbant. Quarto. ied an 
elaborately bound in fine cloth, $5.00. 

THREE POEMS. WITH WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
Royal 8vo. Extra cloth, $600. Ivory face, $6.00. 
Full tree calf, $10.00. This volume contains 
‘* Gray’s Elegy, ” «The Hermit,” A Oliver Gold- 
and, ‘‘ The smith Closing Scene, ' y T. Buchan- 
an Read. All Illustrated t by the best artists ; form- 
ing a collection of gems of poetry and art suitable 
for the holidays. 

EUDORA. A TALE OF LOVE. 
By M. B. M. Toland, author of ‘‘ gle and the 
Elf,” ‘“ Iris,” ete. <A beautiful gift volume. 
With charming illustrations by H. Siddons Mow- 
bray and W. Hamilton Gibson. Also Decorations 
* Me Text ke L. 8. Ispen. Cloth extra, full 

t, $2.50. Vellum, gilt top, rough edges, $2,50. 

anh surface, $300. Full morocco, $3.00. 

PRINCE LITTLE BOY, AND OTHER TALES OUT 
OF FAIRY LAND. 


we Weir Mitchell, M. D. Illustrated by F.S. 
urch and H. Siddons Morbray. 4to. Cloth 
extra, $1 50. 
IDA WAUGH’S ALPHABET BOOK. 
For little ones, who, if they look. 
“* will find their letters in this book.’’ 
Verses by Amy E. Blanchard. Attractively Il- 
lustrated. Printed in two colors, on heavy plate 
aper. Large 4to. 9x llinches. Bound ina 
andsomely Illuminated Cover, $1.00. 


If not obtainable at your Booksellers’ , send direct to the 
Publishers, who will forward the books, Sree of postage, 
promptly on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT C0., PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St., Phila. 
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“WHERE THE POPLARS REACH THE SKY.” 
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By R, CLEVELAND Cox, 
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Chatterbox Again 


The Largest Brightest, Best Illustrated and 
cheapest Annual is CHATTERBOX for 1887. No book 
for yonng people compares with it. Every one of the 
200 full-page illus!rations is expressly designed by the 
best-known artists for this book on which OUR 
PRESSES NEVER REST, running day and night 
from January to January. Illuminated board coy- 
ers, $1.25. Cloth, $1.75 


LITTLE ONES ANNUAL 


Is the very best book for children ever made in Amer- 
ica, consisting of numerous short stories and poems 
by well-known writers, capitally illustratred by the 
best American artists with original drawings spe- 
cially engraved for this work by Andrew. Illumina- 
ted covers, $1.75. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, PUBLISHERS, 


299, 301, 303, 305 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 











The BOSTON GLOBE says of it: It is a marvel of taste 
and beauty and one cannot understand how it possibly 
can be published for such a trifling price. 


(ONNOISSEUR 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
OF ART AND DECORATION. 


Each number contains an Original Etching 
by a leading artist, upwards of thirty other 
Sine illustrations and articles by the best 
Joreign and American writers on art. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 
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It isn’t wise to buy of a big 
store simply because it’s big, but 
the chances are that it became big 
because it was wise to buy there. 

Why do you suppose Wana- 
maker’s has grown and grown in 
io years until 14 acres of floor 
space are in daily, over-crowded 
use? Wise buying and selling 
are at the bottom of it—the sell- 
ing more’n the buying. The best 
for the least; that the buying 
motto and the selling motto. 

We sell more Books than any 
other store in the Country. 
Timely works on Agriculture 
and Horticulture ; a large assort- 
ment of French Books ; Seasides 
and Franklin Squares ; Standard 
and Miscellaneous works bound 
and unbound; and almost any 
printed thing that proper people 
read. The newest books are al- 
ways onournewbook table. Boox 
News lifts their covers and tells 
if they’re worth closer acquain- 
tance. 5 cents. 50 centsa year. 


Joun WaANAMAKER. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth and Market 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


i view of the near approach of the meeting of Congress, the 

question of the relations of the two wings of the Democratic 
party in the matter of Tariff legislation becomes more and more 
urgent. Itseems to be assumed on all hands that after even the 
experience of last session, the Protectionist wing of the party will 
go into the caucus, and thus become a party to the reélection of 
Mr. Carlisle to the speaker’s chair. But at this writing nothing 
has been done to secure any agreement as to the Tariff between 
him and Mr. Randall. It is said that the President is acting as a 
mediator to bring them together, and that Mr. Carlisle has agreed 
toan “informal” conference. But it is alleged, on the other 
hand, that Mr. Mills is to be made chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means as an avowal of the Free Trade policy 
which the Speaker, with thesupport of the Administration, means 
to follow. Mr. Randall is to be punished by being deprived of 
the Chairmanship of the Committee of Appropriations, and thus 
robbed of his influence over the votes of members. Certainly, if 
the Free Traders mean to carry things with a high hand, this is 
what they ought todo. But if they want the codperation of Mr. 
Randall and his friends, they had better begin at the other end. 
Mr. Randall is not the kind of protectionist we depend upon. 
We fear he knows very maeh less about that policy and cares 
very much less for it, than he gets credit for. But before the 
public he stands as a kind of type of the Protectionist Democrat, 
and his ostracism by the leaders of the party would be a gain to 
that cause. 





THat Mr. Lamar will be nominated for the vacant place on 
the Supreme Bench seems to be accepted on all hands. The op- 
position to his confirmation is very intense, but probably not wide 
enough to compass his defeat. Very much will depend upon the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate, most of whose members hold 
over. It may be that ia filling the vacancies which have occurred, 
the question will be settled one way or the other. But should a 
majority of the Committee report his nomination favorably, that 
and the tradition about ‘“ senatorial courtesy” to an ex-Senator 
will carry him through. 

Of course his friends are saying all the fine things they can for 
him, and are praising his legal acquirements and his eminently ju- 
dicial spirit, which promises in him a judge raised above mere par- 
tisanship. They would make a stronger case for him if they could 
show that he ever had signified any disapproval of the disgraceful 
record made by Mississippi—the mother of Repudiation—in her 
treatment of her creditors, or had protested, as did less prominent 
Democrats, against the political enormities by which the negro 
vote was overcome in the Shoe-string district. Mr. Lamar is a 
citizen of that State which has absolutely the worst record as a 
member of the Union in the recognition of its obligations to pay 
its debts and protect the rights of the minority. But not bya 
word, so far as we know, has he indicated that he disapproves of 
any part or passage of this record. So in spite of that he is to be 
elevated to a seat on that tribunal which is the final guardian of 
the rights of person and of property. And as for his judicial 
spirit, he was one of the Democrats who voted to seat Mr. John 
Goode, of Virginia, after half the Democrats in the House Com- 
mittee on Elections had refused to sustain his claim to the seat. 





TuE Fisheries Commission has taken a recess to give the Brit- 
ish members time to master the contents of the American state- 
ment of the case, and to prepare a counter-statement. At this 
rate its sessions will not be brought to the speedy and happy ter- 
mination which Mr. Bayard anticipated. Mr. Chamberlain and 





Sir Charles Tupper will have an opportunity to watch the session 
of Congress, and perhaps to “ assist at ” a senatorial debate on the 
propriety of having any commission at all. When last a body of 
this kind was created tu negotiate the Treaty of Washington, its 
members were nominated to the Senate and confirmed. In 1813 
the Senate refused to confirm Albert Gallatin as commissioner to 
negotiate for peace with England under the auspices of Russia. 
In 1794 Mr. Jay’s nomination to negotiate a treaty of commerce 
with Great Britain was fiercely contested in the Senate, but con- 
firmed. These and similar precedents probably will be alleged to 
show that the present commission does not possess that authoriza- 
tion which the traditions of our government require. 

In the meantime, the representatives of the Fishery interests 
in New England are keeping up a lively agitation in opposition to 
any proposal which shall throw open our markets to free trade in 
fish. That no doubt is what the Canadian commissioner and his 
assistants at Washington intend to ask, and not merely as an in- 
dependent proposition, but as a part of a plan for the restoration 
of what they call reciprocity. They want to secure our markets 
for food and raw materials of all sorts, without opening theirs to 
our manufactures. On this the Tories have set their desires as a 
means to stop the agitation for Commercial Union, which is threat- 
ening to break up their party and shift the government into the 
hands of the Whigs. But this they certainly will not get. Uncle 
Sam has at least sense enough to know what is the bad side of a 
bargain after he has learned it by experience, and he knows now 
that he would get nothing else out of any reciprocity scheme. 

Under Commercial Union our fishermen would be given all 
the facilities for pursuing the fisheries which are enjoyed by the 
Canadians. There would be no question of custom house charges, 
and no restrictions on the purchase of bait. And if they found it 
convenient or profitable to establish their plant or any part of it 
in Nova Scotia, they would be free to do so. At the same time, 
there would be an end to those bounties on the tonnage of fishing 
vessels, by which Canada now gives an advantage to her own sga- 
men and ship-owners. 





THE New York Republicans have taken warning, but proba- 
bly too late, from their recent defeat, as regards their attitude to- 
wards temperance legislation. At the recent election the Prohi- 
bitionist party polled three times as many votes as the Demo- 
cratic plurality amounted to. That these 42,000 votes were drawn 
mainly from the Republican party hardly admits of a doubt. 
But the experience of Ohio and of Pennsylvania shows that it is 
not necessary to commit the party to Prohibition, in order to put 
a stop to its losses in this direction, and even to recoup them. As 
soon as the party is seen to stand committed to an Anti-Saloon 
policy, and has a feasible plan for the abatement of the evils of 
the liquor traffic, it finds moderate Third Party men ready to re- 
turn to its support. In New York the platform was ambiguous 
enough, and was made still more so by the tergiversations of two 
of the candidates for State office. As a consequence the ranks of 
the Third Party were unbroken, and its vote larger than here- 
tofore. 

It was supposed that the Labor party would compensate 
for the loss. But a careful comparison « the vote in the last 
election with that of previous years shows that the Demo- 
cratic loss from that cause exceeded the Republican loss by 
only 4,000 votes, or less than a tenth of the vote of the Third 
Party. This was because Mr. George lost very heavily in New 
York city, while he made very considerable gains in the Re- 
publican counties in the interior of the State. And his loss in the 
city was due to the dissatisfaction of his Roman Catholic support- 
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ers with his championship of Dr. McGlynn. Mr. Patrick Ford’s 
renunciation of the George party, and to some extent of Mr. 
George’s land theory as impracticable, contributed largely to the 
result, How bitterly this is felt and resented may be inferred 
from the gratuitous attacks upon Mr. Ford by Mr. George’s 
friends at a meeting held last week to commemorate the death of 
the three Fenians at Manchester in 1867. The call was addressed 
to Irishmen generally, and had no reference to any American 
question, but the George men were too sore to abstain from drag- 
ging in American issues. A detachment of the Sixty-ninth regi- 
ment rose and withdrew after the attack upon Mr. Ford, as did 
many others in the audience. The George party is already “ fey,”’ 
and is pretty certain to die of side-issues like this of Dr. McGlynn 
and Mr. George’s championship of absolute free trade even in 
whiskey. 





A FINE comment on our postal policy is furnished \by the de- 
cision of the Argentine Republic to give its postal business be- 
tween Buenos Ayres and New York to a British steamship line, 
and to pay it a heavy subsidy, because our Post Office would not 
unite with it in subsidizing an American line. The Argentine 
government would have preferred an American line. Unlike their 
aristocratic neighbors across the Andes, their sympathies are 
American, not British. For that reason they put off making the 
arrangement until the codperation of Mr. Vilas seemed beyond 
hope, and then gave the matter into the hands of our English 
competitors. 

So patriotic are our Free Traders that they have not a word 
of censure for the Postmaster General, or even of regret for the 
loss of this connection. The Times of New York explains that 
Americans do not believe in subsidies, or at any rate not until they 
are allowed to place English-built ships under the American flag. 
That is, they will agree to give up their own principles, and do as 
the rest of the world does in the matter of shipping, as soon as 
we open our registration to vessels of foreign build, and sacrifice 
our ship-yards and ship-builders ! Our contemporary must be run- 
nuning short of arguments for “free ships,” when it descends to 
such as this. 





THE war of races continues in Louisiana. This time the strik- 
ing negroes seem to have been the aggressors. In retaliation ap- 
parently for the unwarranted attack made upon them a fortnight 
ago, they fired from ambush upon two white pickets and wounded 
them. Thereupon, the armed whites not only returned their fire, 
but cleared out the negro part of the town, shooting down the few 
negroes whom they found in possession of arms. The rest fled 
from the place to New Orleans or any other place of refuge they 
could find, and Governor McEnery, instead of interposing for 
their defense, hurried more troops into the disaffected district to 
continue the work of terrorism. This we gather from the accounts 
sent northward by the whites themselves, for nothing is more 
characteristic of these affairs than the cynical frankness with 
which the chivalry chronicle their own exploits. 

It would be unjust to suppose that there are no differences be- 
tween the white men of the State in this regard. The whole af- 
fair is, on one side of it, a side-show to the struggle for power be- 
tween two factions of the Democratic party. Ex-Governor 
Nichol is at the head of the better element of the Democracy, 
which is trying to put an end to the reign of corruption and inef- 
ficiency which Governor McEnery represents. The latter, know- 
ing that very little can be said for his administration of the affairs 
and finances of the State, bases his claim to continuance in office 
upon his readiness to use the most vigorous means for the main- 
tenance of white supremacy. His creatures in their public 
speeches taunt Mr. Nichol with having denounced publicly the 
bull-dozing which was practiced in the Ku Klux era, and warn 
the people that they cannot trust such a man with the great inter- 
ests of Caucasian predominance. The Thibodeaux shooting fur- 
nishes the practical illustration of these appeals. 

In South Carolina a bill has been introduced into the legisla- 





ture, whose effect would be to put a stop to labor organizations 
among the freedmen. This is one way of reviving the labor laws 
which roused the opposition of the North to President Johnson’s 
reconstruction measures, 





THE city of Atlanta, after two years’ trial of the prohibitory 
policy, has voted to return to the license system. The contest 
over the matter, though brief,—all public canvassing being by 
common consent suspended until the Exposition had closed,— 
was very earnest, and the efforts put forth on both sides exhausted 
their full strength. The majority against Prohibition, about 
1,100, must be regarded as small, under the circumstances, and it 
was obtained in large part, no doubt, from the additional vote 
brought out, much of it from the colored men who had not pre- 
viously been registered and qualified. All the same it is a defeat 
for Prohibition, and this in the face of very satisfactory evidence 
that on the whole Atlanta was better off under it, notwithstand- 
ing the difficulty of maintaining even an approach to enforcement 
of the law. 





THERE seems to be a determination on the part of the Copy- 
right League to fight eyery plan of International Copyright except 
its own impossible bill. It is true that at the annual meeting the 
executive committee were given power to accept modifications of 
that measure. But how little use they are inclined to make of 
this may be inferred from the fact that Mr. Lowell, their chief 
spokesman last winter before Congress, went out of his way to at- 
tack Mr. Pearsall Smith’s plan at the recent authors’ readings in 
New York, on behalf of the League. Mr. Lowell had so much to 
say of “justice,” that we might have expected him to say a good 
word of a plan which would equalize the rights of authors in all 
countries, without interferring with its supply of cheap books te 
American readers. But he rested his case against it on the fact 
that a British commission had rejected the proposal years ago, and 
that it is considered impracticable by experienced authors and 
publishers in this country. That sort of argument reminds us of 
Sidney Smith’s plan for a speech in opposition to any and every 
measure of reform. There never was a great and radical change 
of the kind which some commission did not cast out, and some of 
the people affected by it did not think impracticable. But Mr. 
Lowell will have learnt by this time that such British authorities 
as Mr. Gladstone think that such a bill as the League proposes 
“would replace one injustice by another, and probably a greater 
one;” that Sir Charles Trevelyan, Mr. Justin McCarthy, and 
other English writers heartily endorse Mr. Smith’s plan; and that 
a goodly number of American authors are of the same mind. It 
is true that the Royal Commission on Copyright, to whom the idea 
was first suggested by Sir Charles Trevelyan in 1876, received it 
with disfavor, as such a body is almost sure to do with new ideas, 
It is equally true that the British Society of Authors treated it with 
coldness when Mr. Pearsall Smith put it before them two years 
ago. But, as Mr. Walter Besant says, farther reflection and dis- 
cussion have weakened the force of the objections to it, and it 
seems likely to find acceptance in Great Britain. 





Ir is announced, by a probably sensational dispatch from Chi- 
cago, that the Anarchist movement is to be given new vigor by 
the importation of Herr Viereck, a German adventurer of the 
Most school, who is to effect its reorganization. This announce- 
ment, whatever its basis of truth, revives the question whether we 
have no right to forbid such men as this to come into the country, 
and whether it would not be well to vest in the national executive 
the power to require aliens of this character to leave the country. 
The odium which attached to the Alien law passed in John Adams’s 
administration has caused a reluctance to deal with the question. 
But the situation now is altogether different. That law wasa par- 
tisan instrument for the exclusion or banishment of men who en- 
joyed the sympathy of a very large part of the American people, 
and who waged no war on society, however troublesome they may 
have been to the party in power. These new agitators are the 
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enemies of government as such. They propose its overthrow, as 
Most admits, everywhere, and without any reference to the com- 
parative merits of different governments. And they do not ex- 
pect to achieve this, as he also admits, by any peaceable means. 
They come to incite social warfare, in which blood would flow like 
water, and which they intend to accompany with wholesale con- 
fiscation and re-distribution of property. They are the emissaries 
of a system foreign to the American nation, coming to enlist men 
for a war upon that nation, and to stir up civil strife. As such 
they should be given their notice that they are not wanted. 

In New York the jury who sat in Most’s case have found him 
guilty of making an inflammatory speech and inciting to social 
disorder. The evidence as to his exact words was somewhat con- 
flicting ; but the preponderance was in favor of the incriminating 
account. And it was confirmed by the admissions the accused 
made when he took the stand to testify in his own behalf, and still 
more by his refusal to answer many questions, lest he should in- 
criminate himself. 





THE case against the railroads which have been giving special 
terms to the Standard Oil Company proceeds before the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, and the evidence seems to tell 
heavily against them. The railroads concerned make no pretense 
of denying that they gave the Standard Company special terms 
before April 5th, when the new law went into operation. They 
only defy the prosecution to prove that they have done so since 
that date. But it is admitted that special “tank rates,” as distin- 
guished from “ barrel rates,” have been offered from those points 
at which the Standard Company ships oil in tanks, and not from 
any others; and that in other ways they have been operating 
their roads for that company’s benefit. The prosecutor in this in- 
stance is one of the few refiners who have not been crushed out by 
this unfair competition; and he certainly has earned public grati- 
tude by his determined and patient prosecution of his case against 
the most unscrupulous monopoly known in the world of business. 
We see no reason to fear that the decision of the Commission will 
sustain the railroads against him, although they have fifty lawyers 
arrayed against his three. 





PLYMOUTH CHURCH has managed to get itself into another 
scandal. The importation of Dr. Parker to deliver a eulogy upon 
Mr. Beecher seems to have been devised by Mr. Thomas G. Shear- 
man, who did not manage to secure any definite understanding with 
either that gentleman or the representatives of the Beecher monu- 
ment Fund as to the terms of the transaction. The Fund people 
seem to have supposed that the service was to be rendered gratui- 
tously, and they have the impudence to reflect upon Dr. Parker 
for accepting any compensation for a piece of hard and trouble- 
some work. Those who never made a speech or preached a ser- 
mon in their lives always are ready to resent the acceptance of 
compensation for the physical and mental toil involved in doing 
either of these things well. They then attacked Dr. Parker’s lec- 
ture agent for not handing over the proceeds of the eulogy meet- 
ing at the Brooklyn Academy, and caused a scandal which must 
serve to give Dr. Parker a very unpleasant impression of the peo- 
ple who profess to owe so much to his dead friend’s preaching 
and personality. Mr. Shearman repaired his original mistake by 
paying Dr. Parker the sum which he thought a proper compensa- 
tion; and the whole receipts of the eulogy meeting have been 
handed over to the Fund. But the memory of the squabble will, 
we fear, remain attached to the Beecher statue, if his friends ever 
should get money enough to erect one. If they cared as much for 
Mr. Beecher as they profess to do, it would not have been neces- 
sary to import an English preacher to raise the wind. 





CoMMISSIONS are the order of the day in Pennsylvania. The 
Governor has appointed one to wait on the President, to urge him 
to put a recommendation of Arbitration into his message to Con- 
gress; another to report to the Legislature on the subject of in- 
dustrial education ; and a third to report upon the advisability of 





reforming the spelling in the public documents of the State. To 
the second of the three there can be no objection. But as Pennsyl- 
vania has not been a peace-keeping State for a century and a quar- 
ter when the Scotch-Irish, in combination with the Palatine Ger- 
mans, captured her control, and as she has not expressed her ad- 
herence to the policy of Arbitration through her recognized rep- 
resentatives in her legislature, and as a very large number of her 
people are hostile to the proposal now before the country, we do 
not see that there is very great propriety in sending Mr. Bailey 
and his associates to Washington as appointees of the Governor of 
the State. 

The Spelling Commission we have heretofore alluded to. The 
presence of Prof. F. A. March and Dr. H. L. Wayland among the 
members indicates very clearly the tendency of that movement. 
The State documents are to be treated “ fonetically,” we presume. 
If this means anything, it means that we are to spell English 
words as they are pronounced. But there are three distinct 
methods of pronouncing the English language in this State; the 
Philadelphian in the East,the German in the centre, and the Scotch- 
Irish in the West. How distinct is the first of these from the pro- 
nunciation of English in New York or New England, was shown 
by a reporter’s “ fonetic”’ report of the proceedings of the Spelling 
Reform Convention at the Centennial Exhibition. His faithful- 
ness to our local usage called out a torrent of protest and of rid- 
icule. Are we to have three editions of every document, or is one 
of the three to be given official recognition as the Governor’s 
English ? 





In Great Britain the temper of both parties grows worse with 
the greater intensity of Coercion in Ireland. Lord Salisbury, in a 
recent speech, was simply abusive and malevolent toward the 
whole Irish people. He made a frank display of the evil passions 
which animate the party he leads, and which alone can account 
for the brutal ferocities to which they have treated the Irish peo- 
ple. His speech makes the atrocities of “the ’98” credible. Mr. 
Morley replied next night with not unjustifiable acerbity of speech. 
Moderate men of both parties wonder whither their leaders are 
drifting. At present it looks as though an Irish uprising, if the 
Tories should force one, would be supported by outbreaks in every 
great city in England and Scotland. 

In Ireland, the bitterness hardly can grow much worse on 
either side. In Limerick the events of Sunday last, as reported 
by even the Dublin Unionists who send all the regular despatches, 
show that the police have lost their heads, and have begun to re- 
gard themselves as justifiable in clubbing anybody who comes in 
their way. The famous motto of Donnybrook Fair: ‘“ When you 
see a head, hit it,” seems likely to become that of “the force.” 
The incitements to violence given them in Mr. Balfour’s general 
orders and telegrams, and the assurance of immunity conveyed to 
them in the quashing of the Mitchellstown verdict by the courts, 
are bearing fruit in the rapid demoralization of what once was the 
finest constabulary in Europe. Thus tyranny debases its own in- 
struments. 


In England the Fair Traders, or conditional Protectionists, 
are coming to the front again. It is true that by the recantation 
of Lord Randolph Churchill, they have lost the only prominent 
politician who has avowed any sympathy with theirideas. Butit 
is just possible that they may find leaders of their own who will 
serve them better. It is a common saying among them that the 
Protectionist party exists already ; it only waits for organization. 

To the Unionists this is an evilsign. It may result in driving 
the Tories to take steps which must alienate most of the Unionist 
Liberals. Not even to perpetuate British rule in Ireland will John 
Bright rally to the support of the ministry in a division on Free 
Trade. Almost immediately after denouncing the Irish as rebels, 
and Mr. Gladstone as a friend and associate of rebels, he bemoans 
the instability of his Tory allies in this other matter, and talks of 
them returning like a dog to his vomit. Here may be the wedge 
which will rend the Unionist coalition, and force a general election. 
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ers with his championship of Dr. McGlynn. Mr. Patrick Ford’s 
renunciation of the George party, and to some extent of Mr. 
George’s land theory as impracticable, contributed largely to the 
result. How bitterly this is felt and resented may be inferred 
from the gratuitous attacks upon Mr. Ford by Mr. George’s 
friends at a meeting held last week to commemorate the death of 
the three Fenians at Manchester in 1867. The call was addressed 
to Irishmen generally, and had no reference to any American 
question, but the George men were too sore to abstain from drag- 
ging in American issues. A detachment of the Sixty-ninth regi- 
ment rose and withdrew after the attack upon Mr. Ford, as did 
many others in the audience. The George party is already “ fey,’”’ 
and is pretty certain to die of side-issues like this of Dr. McGlynn 
and Mr. George’s championship of absolute free trade even in 
whiskey. 


A FINE comment on our postal policy is furnished by the de- 
cision of the Argentine Republic to give its postal business be- 
tween Buenos Ayres and New York to a British steamship line, 
and to pay it a heavy subsidy, because our Post Office would not 
unite with it in subsidizing an American line. The Argentine 
government would have preferred an American line. Unlike their 
aristocratic neighbors across the Andes, their sympathies are 
American, not British. For that reason they put off making the 
arrangement until the codperation of Mr. Vilas seemed beyond 
hope, and then gave the matter into the hands of our English 
competitors. 

So patriotic are our Free Traders that they have not a word 
of censure for the Postmaster General, or even of regret for the 
loss of this connection. The Times of New York explains that 
Americans do not believe in subsidies, or at any rate not until they 
are allowed to place English-built ships under the American flag. 
That is, they will agree to give up their own principles, and do as 
the rest of the world does in the matter of shipping, as soon as 
we open our registration to vessels of foreign build, and sacrifice 
our ship-yards and ship-builders ! Our contemporary must be run- 
nuning short of arguments for “free ships,” when it descends to 
such as this. 








THE war of races continues in Louisiana. This time the strik- 
ing negroes seem to have been the aggressors. In retaliation ap- 
parently for the unwarranted attack made upon them a fortnight 
ago, they fired from ambush upon two white pickets and wounded 
them. ‘Thereupon, the armed whites not only returned their fire, 
but cleared out the negro part of the town, shooting down the few 
negroes whom they found in possession of arms. The rest fled 
from the place to New Orleans or any other place of refuge they 
could find, and Governor McEnery, instead of interposing for 
their defense, hurried more troops into the disaffected district to 
continue the work of terrorism. This we gather from the accounts 
sent northward by the whites themselves, for nothing is more 
characteristic of these affairs than the cynical frankness with 
which the chivalry chronicle their own exploits. 

It would be unjust to suppose that there are no differences be- 
tween the white men of the State in this regard. The whole af- 
fair is, on one side of it, a side-show to the struggle for power be- 
tween two factions of the Democratic party. Ex-Governor 
Nichol is at the head of the better element of the Democracy, 
which is trying to put an end to the reign of corruption and inef- 
ficiency which Governor McEnery represents. The latter, know- 
ing that very little can be said for his administration of the affairs 
and finances of the State, bases his claim to continuance in office 
upon his readiness to use the most vigorous means for the main- 
tenance of white supremacy. His creatures in their public 
speeches taunt Mr. Nichol with having denounced publicly the 
bull-dozing which was practiced in the Ku Klux era, and warn 
the people that they cannot trust such a man with the great inter- 
ests of Caucasian predominance. The Thibodeaux shooting fur- 
nishes the practical illustration of these appeals. 

In South Carolina a bill has been introduced into the legisla- 





ture, whose effect would be to put a stop to labor organizations 
among the freedmen. This is one way of reviving the labor laws 
which roused the opposition of the North to President Johnson’s 
reconstruction measures, 





THE city of Atlanta, after two years’ trial of the prohibitory 
policy, has voted to return to the license system. The contest 
over the matter, though brief,—all public canvassing being by 
common consent suspended until the Exposition had closed,— 
was very earnest, and the efforts put forth on both sides exhausted 
their full strength. The majority against Prohibition, about 
1,100, must be regarded as small, under the circumstances, and it 
was obtained in large part, no doubt, from the additional vote 
brought out, much of it from the colored men who had not pre- 
viously been registered and qualified. All the same it is a defeat 
for Prohibition, and this in the face of very satisfactory evidence 
that on the whole Atlanta was better off under it, notwithstand- 
ing the difficulty of maintaining even an approach to enforcement 
of the law. 





THERE seems to be a determination on the part of the Copy- 
right League to fight eyery plan of International Copyright except 
its own impossible bill. It is true that at the annual meeting the 
executive committee were given power to accept modifications of 
that measure. But how little use they are inclined to make of 
this may be inferred from the fact that Mr. Lowell, their chief 
spokesman last winter before Congress, went out of his way to at- 
tack Mr. Pearsall Smith’s plan at the recent authors’ readings in 
New York, on behalf of the League. Mr. Lowell had so much to 
say of “justice,” that we might have expected him to say a good 
word of a plan which would equalize the rights of authors in all 
countries, without interferring with its supply of cheap books te 
American readers. But he rested his case against it on the fact 
that a British commission had rejected the proposal years ago, and 
that itis considered impracticable by experienced authors and 
publishers in this country. That sort of argument reminds us of 
Sidney Smith’s plan for a speech in opposition to any and every 
measure of reform. There never was a great and radical change 
of the kind which some commission did not cast out, and some of 
the people affected by it did not think impracticable. But Mr. 
Lowell will have learnt by this time that such British authorities 
as Mr. Gladstone think that such a bill as the League proposes 
“would replace one injustice by another, and probably a greater 
one;” that Sir Charles Trevelyan, Mr. Justin McCarthy, and 
other English writers heartily endorse Mr. Smith’s plan; and that 
a goodly number of American authors are of the same mind. It 
is true that the Royal Commission on Copyright, to whom the idea 
was first suggested by Sir Charles Trevelyan in 1876, received it 
with disfavor, as such a body is almost sure to do with new ideas. 
It is equally true that the British Society of Authors treated it with 
coldness when Mr. Pearsall Smith put it before them two years 
ago. But, as Mr. Walter Besant says, farther reflection and dis- 
cussion have weakened the force of the objections to it, and it 
seems likely to find acceptance in Great Britain. 





Ir is announced, by a probably sensational dispatch from Chi- 
cago, that the Anarchist movement is to be given new vigor by 
the importation of Herr Viereck, a German adventurer of the 
Most school, who is to effect its reorganization. This announce- 
ment, whatever its basis of truth, revives the question whether we 
have no right to forbid such men as this to come into the country, 
and whether it would not be well to vest in the national executive 
the power to require aliens of this character to leave the country. 
The odium which attached to the Alien law passed in John Adams’s 
administration has caused a reluctance to deal with the question. 
But the situation now is altogether different. That law wasa par- 
tisan instrument for the exclusion or banishment of men who en- 
joyed the sympathy of a very large part of the American people, 
and who waged no war on society, however troublesome they may 
have been to the party in power. These new agitators are the 
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enemies of government as such. They propose its overthrow, as 
Most admits, everywhere, and without any reference to the com- 
parative merits of different governments. And they do not ex- 
pect to achieve this, as he also admits, by any peaceable means. 
They come to incite social warfare, in which blood would flow like 
water, and which they intend to accompany with wholesale con- 
fiscation and re-distribution of property. They are the emissaries 
of a system foreign to the American nation, coming to enlist men 
for a war upon that nation, and to stir up civil strife. As such 
they should be given their notice that they are not wanted. 

In New York the jury who sat in Most’s case have found him 
guilty of making an inflammatory speech and inciting to social 
disorder. The evidence as to his exact words was somewhat con- 
flicting ; but the preponderance was in favor of the incriminating 
account. And it was confirmed by the admissions the accused 
made when he took the stand to testify in his own behalf, and still 
more by his refusal to answer many questions, lest he should in- 
criminate himself. 





THE case against the railroads which have been giving special 
terms to the Standard Oil Company proceeds before the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, and the evidence seems to tell 
heavily against them. The railroads concerned make no pretense 
of denying that they gave the Standard Company special terms 
before April 5th, when the new law went into operation. They 
only defy the prosecution to prove that they have done so since 
that date. But it is admitted that special ‘“‘ tank rates,” as distin- 
guished from “ barrel rates,” have been offered from those points 
at which the Standard Company ships oil in tanks, and not from 
any others; and that in other ways they have been operating 
their roads for that company’s benefit. The prosecutor in this in- 
stance is one of the few refiners who have not been crushed out by 
this unfair competition; and he certainly has earned public grati- 
tude by his determined and patient prosecution of his case against 
the most unscrupulous monopoly known in the world of business. 
We see no reason to fear that the decision of the Commission will 
sustain the railroads against him, although they have fifty lawyers 
arrayed against his three. 





PLyMouTH CHURCH has managed to get itself into another 
scandal. The importation of Dr. Parker to deliver a eulogy upon 
Mr. Beecher seems to have been devised by Mr. Thomas G. Shear- 
man, who did not manage to secure any definite understanding with 
either that gentleman or the representatives of the Beecher monu- 
ment Fund as to the terms of the transaction. The Fund people 
seem to have supposed that the service was to be rendered gratui- 
tously, and they have the impudence to reflect upon Dr. Parker 
for accepting any compensation for a piece of hard and trouble- 
some work. Those who never made a speech or preached a ser- 
mon in their lives always are ready to resent the acceptance of 
compensation for the physical and mental toil involved in doing 
either of these things well. They then attacked Dr. Parker’s lec- 
ture agent for not handing over the proceeds of the eulogy meet- 
ing at the Brooklyn Academy, and caused a scandal which must 
serve to give Dr. Parker a very unpleasant impression of the peo- 
ple who profess to owe so much to his dead friend’s preaching 
and personality. Mr. Shearman repaired his original mistake by 
paying Dr. Parker the sum which he thought a proper compensa- 
tion; and the whole receipts of the eulogy meeting have been 
handed over to the Fund. But the memory of the squabble will, 
we fear, remain attached to the Beecher statue, if his friends ever 
should get money enough to erect one. If they cared as much for 
Mr. Beecher as they profess to do, it would not have been neces- 
sary to import an English preacher to raise the wind. 





CoMMISSIONS are the order of the day in Pennsylvania. The | 


Governor has appointed one to wait on the President, to urge him 
to put a recommendation of Arbitration into his message to Con- 
gress; another to report to the Legislature on the subject of in- 
dustrial education ; and a third to report upon the advisability of 








reforming the spelling in the public documents of the State. To 
the second of the three there can be no objection. But as Pennsyl- 
vania has not been a peace-keeping State for a century and a quar- 
ter when the Scotch-Irish, in combination with the Palatine Ger- 
mans, captured her control, and as she has not expressed her ad- 
herence to the policy of Arbitration through her recognized rep- 
resentatives in her legislature, and as a very large number of her 
people are hostile to the proposal now before the country, we do 
not see that there is very great propriety in sending Mr. Bailey 
and his associates to Washington as appointees of the Governor of 
the State. 

The Spelling Commission we have heretofore alluded to. The 
presence of Prof. F. A. March and Dr. H. L. Wayland among the 
members indicates very clearly the tendency of that movement. 
The State documents are to be treated “ fonetically,” we presume. 
If this means anything, it means that we are to spell English 
words as they are pronounced. But there are three distinct 
methods of pronouncing the English language in this State; the 
Philadelphian in the East,the German in the centre, and the Scotch- 
Irish in the West. How distinct is the first of these from the pro- 
nunciation of English in New York or New England, was shown 
by a reporter’s “ fonetic” report of the proceedings of the Spelling 
Reform Convention at the Centennial Exhibition. His faithful- 
ness to our local usage called out a torrent of protest and of rid- 
icule. Are we to have three editions of every document, or is one 
of the three to be given official recognition as the Governor’s 
English ? 





In Great Britain the temper of both parties grows worse with 
the greater intensity of Coercion in Ireland. Lord Salisbury, in a 
recent speech, was simply abusive and malevolent toward the 
whole Irish people. He made a frank display of the evil passions 
which animate the party he leads, and which alone can account 
for the brutal ferocities to which they have treated the Irish peo- 
ple. His speech makes the atrocities of “the ’98” credible. Mr. 
Morley replied next night with not unjustifiable acerbity of speech. 
Moderate men of both parties wonder whither their leaders are 
drifting. At present it looks as though an Irish uprising, if the 
Tories should force one, would be supported by outbreaks in every 
great city in England and Scotland. 

In Ireland, the bitterness hardly can grow much worse on 
either side. In Limerick the events of Sunday last, as reported 
by even the Dublin Unionists who send all the regular despatches, 
show that the police have lost their heads, and have begun to re- 
gard themselves as justifiable in clubbing anybody who comes in 
their way. The famous motto of Donnybrook Fair: “ When you 
see a head, hit it,” seems likely to become that of “the force.” 
The incitements to violence given them in Mr. Balfour’s general 
orders and telegrams, and the assurance of immunity conveyed to 
them in the quashing of the Mitchellstown verdict by the courts, 
are bearing fruit in the rapid demoralization of what once was the 
finest constabulary in Europe. Thus tyranny debases its own in- 
struments. 





In England the Fair Traders, or conditional Protectionists, 
are coming to the front again. It is true that by the recantation 
of Lord Randolph Churchill, they have lost the only prominent 
politician who has avowed any sympathy with theirideas. Butit 
is just possible that they may find leaders of their own who will 
serve them better. It is a common saying among them that the 
Protectionist party exists already ; it only waits for organization. 

To the Unionists this is an evil sign. It may result in driving 
the Tories to take steps which must alienate most of the Unionist 
Liberals. Not even to perpetuate British rule in Ireland will John 
Bright rally to the support of the ministry in a division on Free 
Trade. Almost immediately after denouncing the Irish as rebels, 
and Mr. Gladstone as a friend and associate of rebels, he bemoans 
the instability of his Tory allies in this other matter, and talks of 
them returning like a dog to his vomit. Here may be the wedge 
which will rend the Unionist coalition, and force a general election. 
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The hope of the Free Traders is that Protection will come up 
as a Corn Law question, and that the artisan voter will resist any 
proposal which may make bread dearer. They forget that the 
artisan class in 1833 to 1847 resisted the plan to make bread 
cheaper by taking the duty off imported wheat. It is generally 
admitted that if household suffrage had been in operation then, 
Free Trade would not have been carried. And certainly the pres- 
ent situation of the artisan class does not offer them much induce- 
ment to change their mind on that point. Besides this, the Eng- 
lish artisan retains that sense of the solidarity of industrial inter- 
ests which the Free Trader economists have extirpated from the 
mind of the educated classes. He inclines to think that he will 
be none the worse for any measure of legislation which will help 
his brother workman who is laboring on a farm. And—as the 
Spectator admitted three years ago—while Free Trade appeals to 
his selfishness, Protection appeals to his sense of justice, and he is 
quite as likely to yield to the higher as to the lower motive. 





By the time this reaches our readers, France probably will be 
under the rule of her fourth President. M.Grévy was to resign 
on Thursday, and his successor to be chosen on Friday. Whether 
the different parties in the French legislature have acted wisely in 
forcing his resignation by refusing to accept any ministry which 
would serve under his presidency is open to doubt. The office he 
vacates was already weak enough; to make its tenure depend on 
the legislature is to make it still weaker. And the Constitution 
evidently contemplated its occupation for the full term of seven 
years, independently of all changes of party. 

On the other hand it must be said that President Grévy is not 
forced to resign because a majority in the Chamber of Deputies is 
hostile to him politically, but because of his being implicated in 
acts which might have caused the inpeachment of an American 
president, or the deposition of a constitutional sovereign. Whether 
true or not, it is fully believed that he abstracted two of the crim- 
inatory letters written by hisson-in-law after their seizure, because 
he spoke in them of what “‘Grevy et moi” would do, and that he 
winked at the substitution of two forged letters in their place. It 
is not because M. Wilson trafficked in titles and decorations, but 
because the President stooped to this act of concealment, that he 
has to step down and out. 

As no party in the ‘‘ Congress” or joint-convention of the Sen- 
ate and the Chamber of Deputies, has anything like a majority, 
the choice must depend on the kind of combination of groups that 
can be effected. Ifthe Right can attract the Centre to itself, Gen. 
Saussier may be the man. If the moderate Republicans can secure 
the support of the Monarchical Right, it will be M. Jules Ferry. 
If none of these combinations succeed, it may be the Protestant de 
Freycinet, with the support of the Radical M. Clemenceau as Pre- 
mier. This last result is as likely as any. 








THE ASSEMBLING OF CONGRESS. 

a opening of the session of the Fiftieth Congress naturally 

recalls the feelings with which the country saw the Forty- 
ninth begin its sessions two years ago. Then as now the Demo- 
crats controlled the House and the Republicans the Senate, but 
each by a larger majority than in the present Congress. Then as 
now the interest in fiscal questions transcended every other. Then 
as now the Democrats of the House were divided into two camps, 
and the larger half could do nothing without the consent of the 
smaller. Then as now the Free Traders were saying: ‘ Some- 
thing must be done to reduce the revenue, and that something 
certainly will be in the direction of our policy.” 

But in some respects there has been a decided change in the 
situation. It has been made more evident at every election that 
outside New York city there have been no gains to the Free Trade 
policy, and many losses. It is not only that Ohio, Massachusetts, 
and other States of which the Democrats had hopes, have stood 
firm, and Indiana, and possibly New Jersey have been brought 
Into line as Republican. The fact that the very stronghold of 











Free Trade has been shaken by a wise pressing of the Tariff issue, 
that even Kentucky was thought doubtful for a few days, and that 
Virginia was saved to the Democracy only by the timely declara- 
tion that the Democrats of Virginia believe in Protection, has 
made a profound impression even upon the advocates of Free 
Trade. The New York Herald, which has been fighting the bat- 
tle of Free Trade ever since it was a newspaper, and which four 
years ago was threatening to sweep Protectionist congressmen 
into obscurity, has been forced to admit that ‘‘ the protective sys- 
tem has, as yet, the support of the majority of the American 
people.” The Sun, whose conversion to that opinion came ear- 
lier, pleads with Congress not to ruin the chance of the Demo- 
cratic party for 1888 by attacking the Tariff. It pleads that 
neither the Republicans nor the Mugwumps, nor both can defeat 
the party ; nothing but the foolishness of Free Trade can do it. 

It is also true that while the Democrats have not become a 
united body in the new House, they are less ably led in than in 
the Fiftieth Congress. It is true that Mr. Carlisle is still there ; 
but it is a long step down from Mr. Morrison to Mr. Mills as chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means. And the absence of 
men like Mr. Morrison and Mr. Hurd is a silent warning to Dem- 
ocratic members who aspire to a prolonged congressional career. 
No members suffered so severely in the renominating conventions, 
as did those who voted for Mr. Morrison’s two bills to deprive the 
tariff of its protective character. Indeed there is every reason to 
expect that the Protectionist Democrats in the new House will 
be a much stronger and more determined contingent, than they 
were in the last. 

The one hope of the Free Traders is that as “ something must 
be done” at this session to get rid of the surplus, and that this 
may open the way to Tariff reduction. It is just among the possi- 
bilities that the session will be as a barren of fiscal legislation as 
was its predecessor, and that the Secretary of the Treasury will 
be given unlimited power to use the surplus to buy bonds in the 
open market, or to avert a panic by depositing the public moneys 
in the banks, as is done by civilized countries generally. That 
may be the outcome of the kind of deadlock which may be ex- 
pected within the House, or between the House and Senate. Or 
yet another and wiser way out of the difficulty may be found in 
distributing the surplus among the States, The something that 
must be done may take any of these shapes, or it may touch only 
the Internal Revenue taxes. The urgency of the fiscal situation 
is no warrant for a reduction of the Tariff. 

Besides this, the Free Traders cannot give any reason to be- 
lieve that Tariff reduction will meet the case. They have been 
driven to admit that no moderate reduction will doit. The Even- 
ing Post says that “ it is not possible to reduce the tariff $50,000,000 
without reducing protective duties to an extent greater than was 
proposed by the Morrison bill of the last Congress, because small 
tariff reductions (and Mr. Morrison’s was very small indeed) tend 
rather to increase than diminish the revenue. Itis only large ones 
that accomplish the object.” Mr. Carlisle makes the same admis- 
sion in his recent article in The Forum. He proposes reduction by 
the bodily transfer of whole schedules to the Free List. Itis with 
this admission that not “ revenue reform,” but Free Trade, is their 
remedy, that the opponents of our national policy are forced to 
present themselves in Congress at this time. They admit that Mr. 
Morrison’s bill, which the last House could not be got to consider, 
was a mere scratching of thesurface. The measure which in their 
judgment is to be the something that must be done to reduce the 
revenue, will be one more revolutionary than the disastrous Tar- 
iffs of 1835 and 1837, to say nothing of the nondescript Tariff of 1847. 

We commend to our Democratic friends the words President 
Jefferson addressed to Congress, in his message of 1806. In view 
of a probable surplus in the Treasury, he asked “ to what other 
object shall these surpluses be appropriated, and the whole surplus 
of impost, after the payment of the public debt, and during those 
intervals when war shall not call for them? Shall we suppress the 
impost, and give that advantage to foreign over domestic manufac- 
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tures?” For his part he believed the patriotism of the people 
would “ prefer its continuance, and its application to the great pur- 
poses of public education, roads, rivers, and canals, and such other 
objects of public improvement as may be thought proper toadd to 
the constitutional enumeration of federal powers.” Such was Jef- 
fersonian Democracy. Did Jackson depart from it when in his 
first message he recommended Congress to avoid the constitntional 
difficulty by giving the money to the States to be spent in the same 
objects ? 








NO PEACE BOND NEEDED FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


haga delegation which has come from England to urge upon the 

United States an agreement that in future all subjects of dis- 
pute between the two countries shall be left to arbitration has a 
claim to our welcome, since itrepresentsin large part that element 
in the political affairs of England with which the American peo- 
ple have a strong and sincere sympathy. Obvious suggestions of 
delicacy forbid the analysis, in this connection, of the party affilia- 
tions of the 232 members of Parliament who have forwarded by 
this committee the memorial to President Cleveland, but it is per- 
missible to say that a large majority of them hold that position 
concerning their own government which gives them a friendly re- 
gard for the character of our own. With these men it would be 
unnatural for Americans to have even the shadow of a difference. 
They are the free citizens of Great Britain, the representatives in 
this day of principles which Hampden, and Pym, and Sydney de- 
fended in theirs, and which this nation cherishes as a precious pos- 
session. 

But those gentlemen, in Parliament and out of it, whose feel- 
ing toward the United States precludes the idea of controversy 
with this country, are unfortunately not the whole of England. 
They are not its ruling class. The England that speaks in Ire- 
land, in India, in Burmah, in South Africa, in Egypt, that forces 
opium on China, at the cannon’s mouth, is not here, on this com- 
mittee of peace. That is an England which little regards men 
like Henry Richard and William Jones. It may be found por- 
trayed, month after month, in the publications in which they are 
striving to awaken the British conscience to the wrong and the 
shame of those aggressive wars by which the flag of their country 
has become in many lands the symbol of extortion and oppression. 
That is an England with which America has had good reason to 
be acquainted. It never sent us such a committee asthis. But it 
strove, first, to strangle our colonial enterprises, then to destroy 
our commerce upon the high seas, then to crush the rising of our 
industrial independence, and finally to dismember our nation by 
aiding and encouraging a domestic rebellion. We have seen its 
messengers, at many times, but they never have been messengers of 
peace and arbitration. 

Our experience with the Engiand which isnot represented by 
this committee, and for which unhappily it cannot speak, may be 
fitly exemplified by the recollection of our experiencesin war. It 
is a curious, but highly interesting, commentary on the present ne- 
gotiations that the responsibility for all of these goes back to Eng- 
land. The wars of the United States have been four in number. 
Two of them were with Great Britain, herself, and need no addi- 
tional description ; both the others were the legitimate and direct 
offspring of that abnormal institution which Great Britain planted 
in the Colonies, by the firmly maintained policy of more than a 
century, and which, when it had grown to frightful{porportions, we 
inherited from her. All of these wars were such as the United 
States, uninfluenced by exterior forces, would never have engaged 
in. Even the attack upon Mexico was the outgrowth of that slave 
policy and interest with which the dominant element in England 
was always sympathetic, and which, from the day when Calhoun 
made his resistance to the authority of the Union in behalf of Free 
Trade, down to the efforts of the Lairds and Beresford-Hopes dur- 
ing the Rebellion, that elemental ways encouraged and supported. 

For a committee of Englishmen, though in all seriousness and 
in entire sincerity, to urge upon the people of this country a 





policy of peace, necessarily calls up these facts. They are not re- 
cited here in any ill temper, or with the view of discouraging, 
much less of opposing, the great and noble work of pacifying the 
nations. We mention them because they diminish, if they do net 
extinguish, any appearance of fitness there might be in the pro- 
posal, in the present circumstances of the world, for the United 
States to bind herself to England by any treaty which reduces 
her freedom of action. There is not the least likelihood of war 
between the two countries, so long as the United States is left in- 
dependent. We are not an aggressive nation. We have no prac- 
tice of bullying weaker people, in order to enlarge our trade. Our 
army has scarcely more men than are now under arms in Ireland. 
Our navy is the butt of the world. Our forts are dilapidated and 
worthless. We have no idea of making war; we do not even take 
reasonable precaution to prevent other nations from being tempted 
to attack us. 

That we should be urged to give a bond to keep the peace 
seems therefore highly inappropriate. But such an overture to 
any of the important nations of Europe would be most fit. It is 
England herself and her neighbors of the Continent that are al- 
ways prepared for war, and eager to begin. They it is who con- 
tinually threaten the peace of the world. With great and costly 
navies, and enorous standing armies, with the spirit and temper 
of war continually fomented and encouraged, they are a menace 
to mankind. England, it is true, is less prepared for war than 
Germany, yet when, and for how long a time, has England been 
without some war on her hands? The chronicle of the last thirty- 
five years, in the full blaze of the civilization of the Nineteenth 
Century, is one in which English wars have been practically con- 
tinuous. The roll of her battle drums has rarely ceased. 

If the nations of Europe could be persuaded to disarm it 
would indeed be a great step toward the establishment of Chris- 
tianity. To them peace delegations should repair. Eloquence 
should be employed on Prince Bismarck and the Czar. Let them 
be asked to agree to arbitration. The nations of the Continent 
are certain to have, from time to time, differences that would give 
abundant employment to arbitrators. But between England and 
the United States there is no quarrel and no occasion for any. 
Our engrossing thought is to secure the welfare of our own peo- 
ple, and to influence the family of nations by the example of our 
peaceful prosperity. No pledge of a forever-to-be maintained 
amity could add any value to this for those Englishmen whose 
good will we already have, and to the elements of caste, aggres- 
sion, and militarism which dictate the foreign policy of England 
such a pledge would be empty of meaning. 

It is to be hoped that the committee will look soberly at these 
facts. Gentlemen like themselves are, as we have said, welcome 
here always, when they come with messages of good will, and 
with the record of such a course at home as will tend truly to 
unite their country and ours in the bonds of a common sympathy 
and interest. But it is for the good of those principles of free 
government which they, as well as we, hold dear that the United 
States should continue as free and independent as now, bound by 
no well-meant but embarrassing engagements to any of the pow- 
ers of Europe. We shall attack nobody, and we need give neither 
bonds nor pledges to insure the world’s peace against our break- 
ing it. If our voice could but prevail we should call the nations of 
Europe from their designs and preparations for conflict, and since 
they will not listen to this, we can but show their peoples the ex- 
ample of a great nation, confident of its own strength and stand- 
ing upon its own rights, yet respectful to the rights of others, and 
prospering not by aggression but by the peaceful use of its own 
resources. 








THE PUBLIC DEBT OF CANADA. 


HEN the Dominion of Canada was formed, in 1867, it aban- 
doned the customs and excise revenues, and agreed to pay 

each Province eighty cents per capita, besides an annual paym«nt 
of $80,000 to Ontario; $70,000 to Quebec; $50,000 to Nova Scotia ; 
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and $50,000 to New Brunswick. Also additional amounts to Nova 
Scotia, and $53,000 to New Brunswick for ten years. These sub- 
sidies, and the leases of public lands, forests, and mines, form the 
incomes of the several provincial governments; but they were 
allowed to resort to direct taxation if necessary. 

The years following the civil war in the United States marked 
an era of inflation in the United States. The Canadian Provinces 
had at that time, and for a few years previous, been favored with 
a large demand and high prices for timber and lumber, both by 
Great Britain and the United States; the country became flooded 
with imported goods; new banks sprang up everywhere, which 
were obliged to float a large paper circulation ; and real estate rose 
in value rapidly. Then came the crash of 1873, when the borrow- 
ers were suddenly called upon to settle their accounts. The 
Canadian government, instead of settling, was obliged to borrow 
still more. At the time of confederation the public debt was sev- 
enty-five millions of dollars. During the six years following it 
increased twenty-four millions; and in the four years after that it 
increased thirty-five millions. 

The very latest figures showing the financial record of the 
Dominion of Canada for the first twenty years of its existence are 
not reassuring. In March, 1887, the Minister of Finance delivered 
his Budget speech in the House of Commons. The estimated 
revenue for 1886-87 was $34,500,000, and the expenditures 
$33,124,500, leaving a surplus of $1,375,000. Against this, how- 
ever, supplementary estimates would have to be set. The receipts 
on account of the consolidated fund during the year were expected 
to be $32,550,000, and the expenditures $38,500,000. Of this 
$3,500,000 was on account of the Northwest rebellion. When 
the estimates were made in April it was announced that the Do- 
minion debt statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, 
showed a deficit of $5,834,000, an expenditure of $39,011,000, and 
a revenue of $33,177,000. The revenue derived from taxation was 
$25,250,000. 

In order to show ata glance the increment of the Canadian 
debt, year by year, it will be necessary to present the following 
table of figures, showing the population and net debt, together 
with the increase or decrease of the same: 


INCREASE OF DECREASE OF 
YEAR. POPULATION. NET DEBT, DEBT. DEBT. 
1867. ~ «5 § 86,20,G81 Sh emo cs 
1868. 3,371,594 75,757,134 $ 28,493 
1869. 3,412,617 75,859,319 102,184 
1870. 8,454,248 78,209,742 2,350,423 ..... 
1871. 3,518,411 77,706,517 Se $ 503,224 
1872. 3,610,992 82,187,072 4,480,554 ..... 
1873. 3,668,220 99,848,461 17,661,389 
1874. 3,825,305 108,324,964 8,476,502 
1875. 3,886,534 116,008,378 7,683,413 
1876. 3,949,163 124,551,514 8,543 136 
1877. 4,013,271 133,235,309 8,683,794 
1878. 4,078,924 140,362,069 7,126,760 
1879. 4,146,196 142,990,187 2,628,117 
1880. 4,215,389 152,451,588 9,461,401 
1881. 4,345,809 155,395,780 2944191 ..... 
1882. 4,430,396 153,661,650 Peo: 1,734,129 
1883. 4,517,176 158,466,714 4,805,068 ..... 
1884, 4,605,654 183,161,850 23,695,135 
1885. 4,695,864 196,407,692 14,245,841 
1886. 4,785,208 223,159,107 26,751,414 
1887. 4,875,450 225,026,762 1,867,655 


On September 10, 1887, the amount was $228,494,461. 


It will be observed that during only two of the past twenty 
years has there been a decrease in the public debt of Canada, and 
that the total of decrease was only a little over two millions. On 
the other hand, during eighteen years there was a constant in- 
crease, so that the total was one hundred and fifty millions; or a 
net increase of one hundred and forty-nine millions, which, added 
to the original seventy-six millions, makes the present total of 
two hundred and twenty-five millions. It should also be stated 
that the large increase for 1885, ten millions, was for land taken 
from the Canadian Pacific Railroad. The public debt of Canada 
at the time of confederation was twenty-two dollars per capita. 
At the end of twenty years it is forty-five dollars per capita. The 
public debt of the United States, when it was at the highest fig- 
ure, in 1866, was eighty-eight dollars per capita. At the present 
time the public debt of the United States is twenty-five dollars per 
capita, if we take the census of 1880 as a basis; or, if we take the 
latest estimate, as we have done with Canada, and call the popu- 
lation of the United States fifty-seven millions, the public debt of 
the United States to-day is less than twenty-three dollars per cap- 
ita. In Great Britain the public debt is ninety-five dollars per 
capita. 

. A very brief outline of the receipts and expenditures of the 
Dominion will be of interest in this connection. If we take the 
consolidated fund we find that the receipts have increased from 
thirteen and one-half millions, in 1867, to thirty-three millions in 





1886. On the other hand, the total expenditure has increased 
from thirteen and one-half millions, in 1867, to thirty-nine millions 
in 1886. Nearly five millions of this increase in expenditure was 
due to the northwestern rebellion in 1885 and 1886. If these ex- 
traordinary expenses are deducted it is evident that the ordinary 
income of Canada on account of consolidated fund is almost equal 
to the expenses. Of the thirty-three millions income, nearly 
twenty millions is credited to customs; six millions to excise; 
three millions to public works, and two millions to interest 
on investments. Of the twenty millions received from cus- 
toms, one-third came from the Province of Ontario; over one- 
third from the Province of Quebec, and the remainder was 
divided among the other Provinces. Of the six millions credited 
to excise, nearly one-half came from Ontario; and over one-third 
from Quebec. Of the three millions from public works, the larger 
part came from the Inter-Colonial Railway. The canals brought 
one-third of a million; the slides and booms, the hydraulic rents, 
and the Prince Edward Island Railway gave an average of one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The other items were small. 

The items for capital expenditure, (or the development of 
public works), have reached a sum total of one hundred and sixty- 
five millions within the past twenty years. At the time of con- 
federation the expenditure was only half a million yearly. Then 
it rose to twenty millions in 1872; dropped to five millions in 
1878; and then rose to twenty-three millions in 1883. In 1886 
the expenditure was nearly ten millions. Of these sums, the chief 
items may be stated as follows: Debts allowed to Provinces, 
thirty-one millions; Dominion lands, two and one-half millions; 
Inter-Colonial Railway, thirty-one millions; miscellaneous public 
works, thirty-five millions; northwest, three millions; Pacific 
Railway, sixty-one millions. 

By a careful comparison of the details given above it will be 
noticed that while the increase in the public debt has been one 
hundred and forty-seven and one-half millions during the past 
twenty years, the total capital expenditure has been one hundred 
and sixty-five millions. This means that the total increase of 
debt, and seventeen and one-half millions more, may be accounted 
for by money expended in public works. In other words, Canada 
has taken care of its ordinary expenses, but it has been placed in 
a very uncomfortable financial situation by developing its railway 
and canal affairs far beyond what the condition of the country 
would warrant. 

From the very latest reports it is learned that the exports, 
which in 1878 were seventy-nine million dollars, gradually in- 
creased to one hundred and two million dollars in 1882. Since 
that year there has been a steady falling off until in 1886 the ex- 
ports were eighty-five million dollars. The imports show the same 
changes, and for 1886 were one hundred and four million dollars. 
The average amount of customs duties paid per head of popula- 
tion last year was $4.49. The average percentage of duties levied 
upon dutiable goods imported was twenty-seven per cent. The 
value of free goods imported was twenty-eight million dollars. 
The value of the exports to Great Britain amounted to forty-one 
millions five hundred thousand dollars; to the United States, 
thirty-eight millions five hundred thousand dollars. The value of 
the imports from Great Britain amounted to forty million dollars; 
from the United States, forty-four millions eight hundred thousand 
dollars. The ship-building industry shows the greatest decline. 
The tonnage of shipping built in 1886 was thirty-seven thousand 
five hundred and thirty-one, against fifty-seven thousand four 
hundred and eighty-six in 1885, and one hundred and five thou- 
sand nine hundred and seventy, in 1884. While Ontario has a 
surplus of over four million dollars, Quebec has a Provincial debt 
amounting to over fifteen million dollars. The debt:of Quebec is 
constantly increasing, and an additional subsidy is demanded by 
that Province. The population of Quebec, according to the cen- 
sus of 1881, was 1,359,027; and it is now asked that instead of 
eighty cents per head on the census of 1861 the subsidy be in- 
= to one dollar per capita, calculated on the population of 

881. 

It must be conceded for the Canadians that they have made a 
noble fight against very adverse circumstances. They have a 
new country which is capable, in some parts, of being developed 
rapidly and of containing a very large population. Their ex- 
penses of government, however, from the Governor-General down 
to the lowest official, are very much larger than they should be. 
The number of officials in proportion to the number of inhabit- 
ants is very much larger than in the United States. If the ordi- 
nary expenditures of the Dominion could be reduced by cutting 
off some of the official heads, and paying less for display on some 
of the public occasions, the money thus saved would go far toward 
paying interest on the public debt. The financial. future of 
Canada depends wholly upon the rapid development of the coun- 
try now made accessible by the Pacific Railway. If the Dominion 
succeeds in attracting immigration to that quarter it may yet be 
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able to weather the financial storm that is gathering. But if the 
development comes as slowly in the future as it has come in the 
past, no one who has watched the history and growth of public 
debts can speak with any degree of cheerfulness regarding the 
prospects of the Dominion. For many years, during the highest 
figures of the public debt of the United States, the Canadians 
looked upon annexation as a most impracticable thing, because 
they did not wish to pay their share of the immense debt of the 
United States. But now the conditions are quite reversed. The 
United States has so reduced the public debt that it is now, per 
capita, just where the Dominion of Canada was at the time it was 
formed. During the succeeding twenty years, however, the Cana- 
dians have managed to double their public debt for every man, 
woman, and child in the Dominion. The outlook, therefore, is 
that the Canadians may yet wish annexation to save themselves 
from utter bankruptcy. The time may come when they will wish 
that they had taken advantage of the proposition of General 
Banks, suggested to Congress in 1865, that the United States 
should assume Canada’s debt to the amount of eighty-five mil- 
lions; guaranteeing ten millions to the Hudson Bay Company ; 
appropriating fifty millions to the completion of the St. Lawrence 
Canals, and two millions for the Inter-Colonial Railway; and 
giving aid to the Canadian Pacific Railway in the same manner 
that the Northern Pacific Railway had been assisted by the 
law of 1862. It is safe to say that, in the existing circumstances, 
no such liberal proposition, looking toward annexation, will again 
come to the Canadians for many years. 
FREDERICK G. MATHER. 








REVIEWS. 


THE RussIAN CHURCH AND RUSSIAN DISSENT, comprising Ortho- 
doxy, Dissent, and Erratic Sects. By Alfred F. Heard, 
Formerly Consul-General for Russia at Shanghai. Pp. ix. 
and 310. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

oo has been great need of a clear, connected, and trust- 

worthy account of the ecclesiastical and religious side of 

Russian life. The average reader of current literature finds him- 

self reading in Turgenetf, Tolstoi, and Stepniak sharp criticisms 

upon institutions, ideas, and methods, with which he has no ac- 
quaintance except through such criticisms; and when he looks 
around for some authority on the subject he is fortunate if he 
fall in with anything better than Dean Stanley’s “ Eastern 
Church.” In Mr. Mackenzie Wallace’s “ Russia” there is a brief 
but good account of the matter; but Dean Stanley is apt to have 
the preference. Now any one who has read the Dean’s lectures 
on the history of the Scottish Church with any previous and in- 
dependent knowledge must have learnt that he was quite incapa- 
ble of writing Church history. Such aspects of that history as 
appealed to his love of the picturesque, or coincided with his 
repugnance to dogmatic definiteness, or his desire for an Erastian 
subjection of the Church to the State, he could handle con amore. 

But in the main current he soon lost his bearings. And his 

“ Eastern Church ” illustrates his limitations just as much as does 

his ‘‘ Church of Scotland.” 

Mr. Heard isa far less brilliant writer than Dean Stanley, 
and a much more satisfactory historian. We find it quite impos- 
sible to designate his theological stand-point farther than that he 
seems to be a Protestant Christian, who has looked calmly and im- 
partially at the three great Churches—Greek-Slavonic, Latin, and 
‘Teutonic—and is able to appreciate the distinctive merits of each. 
His tone is friendly throughout to the Orthodox Church of the 
East,—too friendly, indeed, in some of his estimates. He does not 
recognize as fully as he might the dead weight of conservatism 
which the Greek Church has been for a millenium, and which 
makes it to hold toward the Latin Church a relation not unlike 
that which the Latin holds toward the Protestant Church. 

The first half of the book is occupied with a history of the 
Greek Church in Russia, as an explanation of the important place 
it holds in the social life of the people. It is hardly too much to 
say that modern Russia owes its very existence to the Church. 
Through the darkest eras of the national existence,—the long 
period of Tartar domination, and the not less critical period of an- 
archy and invasion which occupies the interval between the ex- 
tinction of the old Moscow dynasty and the accession of the Ro- 
manoffs—it was the great churchmen who fought the battle of 
nationality when the civil rulers lost heart, and it was the great 
monasteries which at times were the last refuge of the nation’s 
hopes. Even now it is the intense loyalty of the Church to the 
Czar which is the foundation of the autocratic power; and when- 
ever the Church constitutes itself his critic, he is obliged, sooner 
or later, to yield to her wishes. Never in the history of Christen- 
dom were Church and State so closely blended. To find a parallel 
we must go back to Old Testament times, when the two concep- 
tions had not been differentiated. And, indeed, it is the Old Tes- 





tament conception of the relation of the head of the State to the 
religious side of the nation’s life, which Russia has inherited 
through Byzantium. 

But fruitful as Russian church history has been in heroic fig- 
ures of the Old Testament type, of whom Nikon is the greatest, 
it seems signally wanting in those more Christian types which 
have been the glory of the Latin church. It has had no Francis 
of Assisi, no Thomas 4 Kempis, no Vincent de Paul, no Filippo 
Neri. It has produced no inspiring work of Christian devotion, 
whose merits have carried it beyond the limits of the communion 
for which it was written. It has not been rich in lives of deep 
spiritual experience, whose influence has been widely pervasive. 
Nor has it produced, with the possible exception of Chomakoffand 
Tolstoi, any writers who have addressed themselves to the great 
problems which concern alike theological truth and the progress 
of thought. It has been a singularly barren tree, as regards the 
best fruits of the Christian life. Partly this has been due to the 
want of education in the bulk of its clergy ; but much more to the 
generally externalized character of its system, the rigidity of its 
doctrinal traditions, and the concentration of ecclesiastical energy 
on matters of less importance. 

In the second half of the book Mr. Heard discusses the strange 
congeries of sects which constitutes Russian dissent, from the 
sober and conservative Old Believers, who hold themselves more 
orthodox than the church, down to the Skoptsi or self-mutilators. 
Of course the Old Believers (or Raskol), whose numbers are esti- 
mated at from nine to fifteen millions,and who have a large share 
of the trade and wealth of the Empire in their hands, are treated 
more fully than the smaller and more erratic bodies. Besides this 
difference in their importance, the sources of information with re- 
gard to the Raskol are more ample and trustworthy, as many of 
the smaller sects are secret organizations, and nearly all of them 
are proscribed. Many of the latter have points of marked simi- 
larity to the Society of Friends, while the Molokani, as Mr. Mac- 
Pee Wallace pointed out, might be called the Presbyterians of 

ussia. 

It seems not improbable that the body of the Old Believers 
will return to the established church. Prosperity has cooled their 
fanaticism and education has weakened their hold of some of the 
blunders which led to their secession. Already indeed negotia- 
tions have begun to this end. 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AS A MAN OF LETTERS. By John Bach 
McMaster, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. Pp. 
293. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. 

Benjamin Franklin was not a man of letters, at all. He holds 
no place in literature. He never devoted himself to it, never 
lived by it, never produced anything which contributed either to 
form or to influence it beyond his own time. Professor McMas- 
ter, in summing up his work with his pen, names the “ Speech of 
Father Abraham” and the “Autobiography ” as the things best 
entitling him to literary distinction, yet the former is a trifle, (it 
occupies eleven pages in the present volume), and the “Autobiog- 
raphy ” has its interest, not as a work of literature, but as the 
naive, plain-spoken, confessions of a famous, and—as his present 
biographer declares him—wonderfully successful man. 

The truth is that everything connected with Franklin’s career 
is inseparable from his personality. It is he whom you find upon 
every line of approach. Whether as the printer, the politician, 
the pamphleteer, the philosopher, the diplomatist, the scientist, or 
the individual, it is the same original, shrewd, worldly-wise mas- 
ter of the science of human nature who is discovered at the end 
of eachsearch. His letters, his pamphlets, his contributions to the 
famous almanac are all expressions, simply, of the activities that 
engage him for the moment. Many of them, as Prof. McMaster 
bluntly tells us, are commonplace, others foolish, others indecent, 
and still others without any claim to permanent value. When he 
was appointed by the Congress of 1775 to draw up a declaration 
to be issued by Washington as commander-in-chief of the Conti- 
nental Army, he produced a document “that began with idle 
charges and ended with a jest,” so unfit for the purpose that it 
was fortunate Congress never saw the draft. In a word, he was 
not a literary man, but a man of action who employed, from time 
to time, the resources of his mind by way of his pen, and suc- 
ceeded or not, according as the subject to which he turned was or 
was not something which, as a man of action, he had mastered. 
His “Speech at the Auction,” and maxims of “ Poor Richard” 
are capital, because they relate to precisely those matters which 
he knew thorougly—the science and art of thrifty living: In his 
own life he exemplified the whole of'thé philosophy which they 
contain and he was frank and égotistic enough to put it in print 
for the use of others. ‘ - 

Itis the personality of Franklin which gives him and every- 
thing connected with him all their interest, and this Prof. Mc- 
Master graphically presents. It cannot be said that he makes a 
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portrait without warts or pimples; on the contrary, the impres- 
sion he leaves will, we fear, not be the idealized one which has so 
long been cherished in connection with the name of “ Doctor 
Franklin.” We are told in more than one place of characteristics 
that do not sit well upon the truly great. Nonetheless, this is a 
most lively and interesting book. It deals very intelligently with 
all the Colonial surroundings of Franklin’s career after he came to 
Philadelphia, and explains his attitude toward the several ques- 
tions of public policy that arose just before the Revolution. It is, 
like other of Mr. McMaster’s writings, (especially his paper on 
William Bradford, the first printer of Philadelphia), marked by 
disfavor toward the Quakers of the colony; and their vain effort 
to maintain the consistency of their religious profession of peace, 
in the face of the war complications which others had stirred up 
and which they could no longer allay, do not receive from him,—as 
they indeed seldom do from historical writers,—any mark ofsympa- 
thy or even of comprehension. Indeed he speaks of the successes 
which England won in her war with France, in 1758-60, as making 
that period ‘in many respects the most glorious and the most im- 
portant in English history,” a curious estimate, certainly, of the 
comparative value of different forms of human activity, and of 
the several epochs of English history. ‘ 

The merit of Prof. McMaster’s book is its concise, well-pro- 
portioned narrative of Franklin’s whole career. There is really 
very little omitted. Special attention is given, of course, to his 
writing and publishing, but this is so closely attached, as we 
have already said, to his activities that a statement of the latter is 
necessary in order to understand why he wrote and published at 
all. And nothing of importance is omitted. Even the candid 
disclosures concerning his private life which are given in the 
“‘ Autobiography ” are stated here with no less candor. We note, 
in passing, some historical slips, of little moment: on page 148, 
one of his pamphlets of 1747 is said to have been translated into 
German and (at that time) read by the farmers ‘“‘of Northumber- 
land and Bucks counties.” But Northumberland county did not 


exist until 1772. 





THE BEE-MAN OF ORN AND OTHER FANCIFUL TALES. By Frank 
R. Stockton. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1887. 
“Oh, sweet Fancy ! let her loose ; 

Everything is spoiled by use.” 

But use and custom have not spoiled the country where Mr. 
Stockton’s fancy roves so pleasantly, and where we are always de- 
lighted to follow him. Novels and stories are now so often either 
very serious or very silly that one is glad to turn from the his- 
tories of lives full of pressure and strain and complicated questions 
and human troubles, or the foolish doings of foolish people, to a 
little pure nonsense relieved by many little touches both witty and 
humorous. It is like leaving the severe and exacting school of 
modern portrait-painting, with its effort to seize and express char- 
acter, and making a picture as well as a likeness to please one’s eye 
and imagination, with some graceful little bit of tracery made up 
of fanciful lines and figures, that may perhaps cover only a few 
square inches of space, yet contains many intricate and surprising 
turns and twists of delicate arabesque. ‘‘ The Bee-man of Orn” 
and the other tales bound up with it in this volume are not more 
serious than this—but they are delightfully ingenious and absurd, 
and one of them “Old Pipes and the Dryad ” is quite idyllic and 
more gentle and poetic than Mr, Stockton’s imaginations usually 
are, with more finished and graceful English than he often takes 

ains to write. ‘‘ The Griffin and the Minor Canon” and “ Prince 

assak’s March” are the most amusing of this collection. In the 
latter tale Prince Hassak determines to visit his cousin’s domin- 
ions by a perfectly straight line of march, traced like the Czar’s 
railroad route, by a ruler and pencil. While waiting for a small 
hill to be tunneled, he goes off on a hunting expedition and comes 
to a large building which had been fitted up as a jail by a neigh- 
boring Potentate ; but the jailor was about to be dismissed because 
during the fourteen years he had held his position he had failed to 
secure any prisoners: so he eagerly seizes the opportunity to con- 
fine Prince Hassak and his party as prisoners, and thus retain hls 
position. ‘The party numbered seventeen: the Prince, three 
courtiers, five boys, five girls, the course-marker, the map-maker, 
and the jolly-cum-pop. The heart of the jailor was joyful; sev- 
enteen inmates was something to be proud of. He ordered his 
myrmidons to give the prisoners a meal of bread and water through 
the holes in their cell dooms, and then he sat down to make out his 
report to the Potentate. ; ae : ; 

“They must all be guilty of crimes,’ he said to himself, 
‘which are punished by long imprisonment. I don’t want any of 
them executed.’ ’ 

‘So he numbered his prisoners from one to seventeen ,according 
to the cell each happened to be in, and he wrote a crime opposite 
each number. ‘The first was highway robbery, the next forgery, 
and after that followed treason, smuggling, barn-burning, bribery, 





poaching, usury, piracy, witchcraft, assault and battery, using false 
weights and measures, burglary, counterfeiting, robbing hen- 
roosts, conspiracy, and poisoning his grandmother by proxy. 

“This report was scarcely finished when the Potentate re- 
turned. He was very much surprised to find that seventeen pris- 
oners had come in since his previous visit,and he read the report 
with interest. The jailor conducted the Potentate along 
the corridors, and let him look through the holes in the doors at 
the prisoners within. 

‘** What is this little girl in for?’ he asked. 

“The jailor looked at the number over the door, and then at 
his report. ‘Piracy,’ he answered. ‘A strange offense for sucha 
child,’ said the Potentate. 

““* They often begin that sort of thing very early in life,’ said 
the jailor. 

‘** And this fine gentleman,’ said the Potentate, looking in at 
the Prince, ‘What did he do?’ 

“The jailor glanced at then umber and the report, ‘ Robbed 
hen-roosts.’ he said. 

“*He must have done a great deal of it to afford to dress so 
po oa said the Potentate, passing on and looking into the other 
cells.” 

No writer who is capable of such delightful short flights 
should put himself into the severe harness of a long connected 
story, when people must be sober and realistic, where the charac- 
ters ~~ talk common sense, and natural laws may not be ig- 
nored, 





ILLUSTRATED HoLipAy Books. 

A very sumptuous and beautiful volume is Mr. Lowell’s “ Vis- 
ion of Sir Launfal,’” as it appears in Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.’s holiday edition. The paper, printing, binding, arrangement, 
and all other details of manufacture are in excellent taste, as we 
have learned to expect from these publishers. The illustrations 
are by artists of fame,—J. W. Alexander, Siddons Mowbray, Hop- 
kinson Smith, Walter Shirlaw, Swain Gifford, Bruce Crane, and 
others ; while the engraving is by Frederick Juengling, a most con- 
scientious and skillful artist. In placing the engravings in the 
book, the plan is adopted of printing them on India paper, and at- 
taching them, in the usual way with artists’ proofs, to the thin 
cardboard which is used for the leaves of the volume. Altogether 
there are twenty-one illustrations, and the details givenshow with 
what liberality, as to expense, they have been produced. As we 
have already said, the volume is sumptuous and beautiful, and 
will attract many admirers of Mr. Lowell’s noble poem, as well as 
connoiseurs in the book-making art. Perhaps some of the pictures 
may be criticised ; especially the portrait of Mr. Lowell. 


Two handsome volumes are issued, by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, in a very similar style. These are “Faust” and “ The 
Deserted Village,” each making a square octavo of about fifty 
pages, and having half a dozen etchings of a high order of merit. 
The artists are, respectively, Hermann Faber and M. M. Taylor. 
The volume on Faust is an essay by Mr. W. S. Walsh, the editor 
of Lippincott’s Magazine, discussing ‘‘ the Legend and the Poem,” 
in an expository, rather than very critical manner. The illustra- 
tions are the “Temptation” in the garden, Faust in his Study, 
Faust and Wagner, the Compact with the Fiend, Margaret in the 
Cathedral, and Margaret’s Death. All are effective results of the 
etchers’ art, and fairly satisfactory in their representation of the 
poem’s lines. In the case of Goldsmith, his wonderful old poem 
is given, of course, entire, as it lends itself abundantly to illustra- 
tion. The points chosen for pictures are the deserted town itself, 
the swain and milkmaid, the widow bearing home her wretched 
faggot, the school-house, the shepherd and his flock, and the 
“melancholy band ” seeking the ship that is to carry them away. 
These are not of equal merit ; the best, perhaps, is the first; but 
they serve to ornament the book, and make it a very pleasing 
holiday purchase. 





JUVENILE HOLIDAY Books. 

Mr. Palmer Cox’s “ Brownies ” are well known to the young 
people of the period, the pranks of these little sprites having been 
a source of delight to the thousands of patrons of St. Nicholas for 
along time past. It was a certain thing that Mr. Cox’s clever 
conceit would be put into permanent shape, and we here have in 
season for holiday sales one of the brightest of possible gift vol- 
umes, “ The Brownies: Their Book,” (The Century Co., New York.) 
Mr. Cox has evolved a new variation of the fairyland ; he had a 
good idea and has worked it up capitally. We judge the narra- 
tive, in verse, is to be attributed to him as well as the pictures, 
and it answers its purpose capitally. The illustrations have 
vigor and point and will bear study. This remark is apart from 
their humor. There is, indeed, a variety and spirit in these 
quaint drawings of no slight kind. 
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Dr. 8S. Weir Mitchell is one of the most versatile of American 
professional men. One of the busiest of physicians, he still finds, 
or makes time for, a variety of elegant literary work, which in it- 
self would be thought a sufficient outcome of an active life. As 
a magazinist he is constantly employed, the list of his novels be- 
comes imposing, and he has latterly published a volume of poems, 
—all apart from his writing on professional (medical) subjects. 
This manysided doctor takes a hand in the current holiday prepa- 
rations, and it is very sure that his beautifully illustrated ‘‘ Prince 
Little Boy and other Tales out of Fairy Land,” (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia), will be held as one of the brightest and best of 
the merry new company of children’s books. Here are ten charm- 
ing stories, each one touched with a special cunning grace, the 
sum of the invention and characterization of the circle of tales 
being marked. The volume consists in part of new material, 
and in part of a reprint of two small volumes printed some years 
ago for sale in certain fairs for charitable purposes. A dainty tale 
called “Mrs. Grab em and Fuz-Buz” is probably the best of the 
number, but all are good. 


“Ida Waugh’s Alphabet Book ” is a folio in which"each page 
is surrounded by a margin consisting of a grotesque arrangement 
of the letters. Each page moreover is devoted to the exemplifica- 
tion of asingle letter, beginning a verse of six lines, the verses 
being the work of Amy E. Blanchard. They tell a continuous 
story of the round of a day’s pastimes of a knot of happy chil- 
dren. The scheme is slight but it is also agreeable, and it is with- 
out the slightest touch of vulgarity or bad taste. Miss Waugh’s 
drawings are eminently graceful, and show a tender appreciation 
of the pretty ways of childhood. (J. B. Lipincott Co.) 


Another set of illustrations of child life, but very different 
from Miss Waugh’s, is Mary A. Lathbury’s “ Twelve Times One ” 
(Worthington & Co., New York.) The design here is rather bet- 
ter than the execution. Weare supposed to follow a child from 
the age of one year to that of twelve in appropriate, pictorial il- 
lustration, while poetical accompanyments (selected) describe the 
several ages. Some of Miss Lathbury’s drawings are fairly good, 
others are not so good. She had a considerable task in differentia- 
ting so many such slight increases of age. The drawings are 
printed in colors and the book is striking in appearance. 





MEN AND LETTERS. Essays in Characterization and Criticism. 
By Horace E. Scudder. Pp. vii.and 235. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Most if not all of these papers have appeared, we believe, in 
the Atlantic Monthly, but several of them possess a permanence of 
interest which makes their rescue from the current of periodical 
literature a matter of congratulation. The finest of them, and 
that which Mr. Scudder has given the foremost place, is that on 
Dr. Elisha Mulford, which we noticed and quoted at the time of 
its appearance in the magazine. We do not know what may or 
may not be done to give the public some account of Dr. Mulford’s 
life and labors, but we rejoice to know that so long as this admir- 
able paper is accessible, his two great books will not be entirely 
destitute of biographical comment. If we have any fault to find 
with it, itis that it fails to do justice to Mulford’s detestation of 
what has come to be called ‘“ Mugwumpery,” or that disposition 
of a cultivated class to set up their class standard against those of 
the nation at large, and to insist on their own identity with the 
moral law. 

Next to this we would put the essay on Frederick Denison 
Maurice as ‘‘ A Modern Prophet.” It is as penetrative and as just 
as anything that has been written about Maurice, and especially 
so as it insists so well that he was not and never could be a founder 
of a school or party, and that none are farther from his spirit than 
those who range themselves under his banner. The only point on 
which we should have liked the account extended is with regard 
to his vast erudition. No man ever made less display of the ex- 
tent of his reading; we doubt if any English scholar of our cen- 
tury had read half so much. Certainly Sir William Hamilton, 
over whom a great deal of nonsense has been talked, had not. 
Both Hare and Maurice caught him displaying second-hand ac- 

uaintance with writers whom he quoted as though he had read 
them. Maurice’s “ History of Moral and Metaphysical Phil- 
osophy ” is the only book of the sort which is the result of first- 
hand study of the authors it treats. The labor it involved was 
stupendous. Somebody once asked him how he had managed to 
read so much. “By never reading compendiums,” he replied. 

Mr. Scudder has two papers on Longfellow, with which we 
will feel less at home. We cannot recognize in Longfellow “a 
great artist,” as he does, nor yet in any literary sense a genuine 
American. We like much better his notice of Mr. Cabot’s admir- 
able biography of Emerson, and we think the seer of Concord 
never has been criticised more justly, or appreciated better. Es- 
pecially is he right in finding in Emerson an absence of the passion 





of nationality, which characterizes the soundest genius; but in 
this respect we think he improved after the outbreak of the war 
for the Union. 

There also are short papers on Dr. Muhlenberg, on Anne Gil- 
christ, and on Landor. Less personal are those on “ American 
History of the Stage,” “ Aspects of Historical Work,” and “the 
Future of Shakespeare.” The second of these gives us more in- 
sight into the general principles which govern Mr. Scudder’s work 
as a critic and a thinker. The last points out that as regards 
social perspective we are drifting away from Shakespeare, and 
coming generations will find him even less intelligible than we do. 





THE LAsT VON RECKENBURG. A Novel. 
cois. Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 

The German novel is undoubtedly a test of the patience of 
the generality of English readers. It is true that translations of 
such books are in constant demand, but we incline to the opinion 
that if particulars could be obtained it would be found that the 
readers are for the most part affiliated in some way with German 
nationality or sentiment. At all events, we hold it indisputable 
that the average German narrative novel—not speaking of his- 
toric art, or tales of special motive—is tiring and repellant to the 
Anglo-Saxon. It is all so serious,—entertainment does not seem 
to enter the scheme. We are not speaking of lack of humor—or 
the portentous gambollings which pass among our Saxon cousins 
for humor; there are plenty of comic German books, but through 
all those “light ” books of varying grade, the movement is so 
painstaking, so elaborate, that the foreign reader feels crushed by 
sheer weight. Any good German tale such as the one under no- 
tice has an amount of matter that would serve for two or three 
English or American novels. Plot is a good thing, and German 
plots are generally good, but these books are overwhelmed with 
plot. To read one of them is an undertaking ; the attention must 
be close and unwavering; not even the mountains of distressing 
sentiment must be evaded, for every line of gush has yet some 
bearing on the central project. That is not the English-speaking 
notiow of novel manufacture nor of novel reading; that element 
embraces this class of books for entertainment, and it demands 
that they shall be easy reading. Yet from its own standpoint, ‘“‘ The 
Last Von Reckenburg ” is a novel of consequence. It has passed 
through several editions in Germany, and in this first American 
version an article is given, by way of preface, written by the well- 
known critic Gustave Freytag, exploiting Von Francois’ work. 
For the reasons here set forth we cannot entirely unite with the 
views of Herr Freytag, although we allow fully the earnestness 
and variety of the book. To summarize it within our limits is 
not practicable, further than to say that it is a story of self-sacri- 
fice, sad, gloomy, true to life if it comes to that, but not the less 
depressing for being true. The translation by J. M. Percival is 
free and engaging, but we do not know whether it is owing to his 
carelessness or the officiousness of the proof-reader that the other- 
wise handsome volume is disfigured by so many impertinently ital- 
icised words. Whether the doing of author, translator or book- 
maker, it is a blemish. G. W. A. 


By Louise Von Fran- 





LOVE AND THEOLOGY By Celia Parker Woolley. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Co. 

The plot of ‘“ Love and Theology ” hinges on ideas and no- 
tions which we should have believed to belong to earlier genera- 
tions than our own, since nowadays even the strictest theologians 
repudiate the necessity of drawing sectarian lines too rigidly or 
supposing that a human being can be saved or lost by being la- 
belled and classified. Presbyterians are liberalized, Unitarians 
feel a leaning towards ritualism, while Episcopacy has become 
catholic enough to include all sorts and conditions of men. But 
without doubt the author of this very well constructed novel has 
not had to look back across two generations to find rampant old- 
fashioned New England prejudices playing their part in the drama of 
life, and has told what she has seen. Her story concerns a young 
divinity student, Arthur Forbes, educated to be an orthodox min- 
ister, and engaged to the daughter of one of the strictest of 
deacons; but, unfortunately, his studies have had the effect of 
putting him at odds with his old settled beliefs. In spite of his 
generous heart and ardent instincts, he is driven into opposition 
to his betrothed ; and she considers his change of mind so signifi- 
cant, so alarming a fact, that she breaks off her engagement. 
Forbes is compelled to fight his own way, consequently, for a time 
with all the people he has best known and loved looking at him 
sadly and estranged. The author has drawn her character con- 
sistently and they act without exaggeration or caricature, like 
sensible people in real life. If they are at times a little modern. 
such a fault may as well be laid to the subject, which demands 
clear logic, sustained argument,and indomitable prejudices, rather 
than pathetic touches and grand passions. * # # 
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A STorY OF THE GOLDEN AGE. By James Baldwin. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Mr. Baldwin is hardly more than the compiler of this work, 
although the task of selection and adaptation in such a case often 
rises, and may be said here to rise, to the dignity of original au- 
thorship. Mr. Baldwin is favorably known through somewhat 
similar work of the kind, such as “‘ The Story of Roland,” ‘“ The 
Story of Siegfried,” etc.,and his present venture is well calculated 
to keep up his reputation. ‘‘ A Story of the Golden Age” has for 
its object the paving of the way to a systematic reading of Homer. 
It weaves various legends of the Trojan war into a continuous nar- 
rative, ending when Homer’s story begins. We esteem the re- 
sult to be a reasonably successful one, for while all such adapta- 
tions must have an effect of scrappiness to a person entirely famil- 
iar with the ground, it is fair to take the point of view of the 
book and assume that the student here gets his first glimpse of the 
old wonder-world. Here they march forth, those time-worn but 
undying heroes—Apollo, Prometheus, Cheiron, Meleager, Peracles, 
Agamemnon,—most potently of all Odysseus,—all the famous old 
worthies, or unworthies,—and Mr. Baldwin contrives to show each 
in his habit as he lived. Mr. Howard Pyle has contributed twelve 
excellent illustrations, in which classical dress and architecture 
are shown in scholarly detail, the while the figures are lifelike and 
impressive. There arealsotwomaps. It makes a capital holiday 
book for thoughtful youth. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 

FURTHER contribution to the local history and social sci- 

ence collections of Eastern Pennsylvania has been made by 
Mr. William J. Buck, well known for his previous work in this 
field. His present volume, (Pp. 340. For sale for the author by 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia), is “‘ Local Sketches and Legends 
Pertaining to Bucks and Montgomery Counties, Pennsylvania,” 
the contents being some forty articles of the nature indicated by 
the title. Among those of interest to the student of the earlier 
rural life in the region named are ‘The Early Fairs at Bristol,” 
‘“ Threshing with the Flail,” “‘A Farmer’s Kitchen of a Century 
Ago,” and others. The edition of the book has been limited to 
two hundred copies. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.send out among their card 
Calendars for 1888, the “‘ Lowell” and the ‘“ Whitney.” As we 
have perhaps heretofore mentioned, the quotations from the works 
of the author whose name the Calendar bears are now made up 
into a little book, which is so fixed to the card that its leaves can 
be easily turned over from day to day, as the year goes on, and 
which at its end is well worth preservation. This is a pleasing 
improvement on the old arrangement. 

A fourth American edition of the sayings of Henry Ward 
Beecher, first collected in 1866, by Ticknor & Fields, with the title 
of ‘Royal Truths,” is issued by Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert. In a note to Mr. Fields, when the book first came out in 
this country, Mr. Beecher described its origin. It was, it seems, a 
collection of extracts from his sermons, formed by some one in 
England, in 1862, and six editions of it were printed that year. 
When Mr. Beecher, on his famous trip to England, in the summer 
of 1863, visited the north of Wales, he met with a young clergy- 
man. “In the course of the conversation he spoke of having read 
my works, and mentioned ‘ Royal Truths’ among the number. 
Supposing him to have mistaken the title of ‘ Life Thoughts,’ I 
corrected him. ‘ Yes, I have read “ Life Thoughts,” too; but 
“Royal Truths,” I mean.’ ‘But,my dear sir, there is no such 
work of mine. I never issued such a work, nor heard of it. If it 
exist it must be by some other person.’ No; he was firm, and de- 
clared that I should find it at Strahan’s in London! Sure enough, 
on reaching the capital, I found a book of myself, of which I had 
never heard.” 

Mr. George Lowell Austin’s “ Life and Times of Wendell 
Phillips ” has made a good impression on the reading world and 
it is quite in the nature of things that Messrs. Lee and Shepard 
should put forth a new edition. This book is not merely a per- 
sonal biography of the New England agitator ; it is in an impor- 
tant degree a history of the anti-slavery conflict, and it will have, 
as we think,a growing value. A fine portrait of Phillips, and 
several other illustrations, accompany the volume. . 

Miss Amanda M. Douglas has solid merit as a novelist, and 
‘«'The Fortunes of the Faradays,” (Lee & Shepard), shows her ac- 
complishments as a writer in a favorable light. It is a romantic 
story of good tendency and with plenty of vivacity and variety. 
While not of the first, hardly even of the second grade—there is 
yet much entertainment to be had out of the Douglas novels. 

Mr. Charles E. Whiting, formerly teacher of music in the Bos- 
ton public schools, has compiled a new “ Part-Song and Chorus- 
Book ” for the use of schools, choral societies, and families, which 





we judge, from the examination we have been able to make of it, 
will be found to answer its purpose very adequately. While there 
are many collections of the kind there always seems room for an- 
other, if the work is well done. Mr. Whiting lays no claim to 
anything novel in his Song-book, but the selections and arrange- 
ments have been made with care, the music is for the most part 
by writers of repute, and there are pieces for singers of varying 
capacity, thus rendering the book widely useful. (Boston: D.C. 
Heath & Co.) 

“Only a Year and What it Brought,” by Jane Andrews, (Lee 
& Shepard), is a tender little juvenile of religious bearings, the 
idea of which—experience and wisdom through sacrifice and not 
too poignant suffering—is indicated in the title. A book both 
bright and wholesome. 

How many thousands of the Hezekiah Butterworth “ Zigzag ” 
books have been sold by Messrs. Estes & Lauriat we should be 
afraid to affirm. The statistics have been published,—not fully to 
date, to be sure,—but they are of an elusive kind. The total how- 
ever is something tremendous, and here we have “ Zigzag Jour- 
neys in India” to swell it yet further. This latest volume is put 
out with the same fulness of illustration and ornamentation as its 
many predecessors, and it will be found, no doubt, as attractive as 
any of the long series. 

A new edition of Douglas Frazar’s ‘ Perseverance Island,” 
with some new and good illustrations, is issued by Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard. It is one of the best books for boys published of late 
years. It follows the general lines of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” and 
“Swiss Family Robinson,” yet has a flavor and vitality ofits 
own. 

Another very attractive book for boys is the ‘ Poor Jack ” of 
Captain Marryatt, of which Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co., Lon- 
don, publish a new edition, with Standfield’s very clever illustra- 
tions. Everything that a naval tale can hold is contained in this 
brilliant, humorous, and eloquent story, one of the best of Marry- 
att’s minor works, 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Q*XE prize of $700 and one of $300 are offered by the Congrega- 

tional Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston, for the 
first and second best manuscript suitable for Sunday school books, 
either of fiction, biography, or history. Competition is open un- 
til May 15th, 1888. 

The deaths have been announced within a week of Dr. F. 
Trautmann,a Bavarian novelist, dramatist, and journalist of much 
activity ; Prof. C. Schlottmann, of Halle, known by his polemics 
against the Ultramontane party; John Jones, better known as 
Idris Vychan, one of the most celebrated “ penillion ” singers of 
Wales, and an antiquarian of note; and Paul Sinding, a Danish 
author and Lutheran minister, who died in New York. 

The holiday number of The Publishers Weekly is an attractive 
special issue, giving full lists of the publications of all the leading 
houses, and copious specimens of the illustrations of the chief books 
of the season. It is an altogether favorable example of a book 
trade journal of the best type. 

Macmillan & Co. have just issued a prospectus and specimen 
plates of a work on “ Musical Instruments—Historic, Rare, and 
Unique,” to be published during the winter. The work will con- 
sist of fifty plates in chromo-lithography of rare and famous mu- 
sical instruments, with introduction and descriptive notes by the 
well-known authority, A. J. Hipkins, F. S. A., containing much 
information not hitherto published. The subjects of illustration 
have been obtained from private and public collections, including 
the remarkable one of the Loan Exhibition recently held at South 
Kensington, London. 

The will of Dinah Muloch Craik, lately proved in England, 
showed the personal estate of the novelist to amount to about 
$85,000. She left her husband the copyright of her books and be- 
queathed to her adopted daughter, Dorothy Craik, the residue of 
her property. 

A decidedly singular coincidence of names is shown in the just 
arrived at fact that Charles William McCord anew poet who lately 
put forth his initial volume, and Charles William McCord, of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology, who has prepared an illustrated 
work on engineering, to be published by Munn & Co. shortly, are 
entirely unrelated and unknown to each other. — 

At the} Authors’ Reading ” in New York on the 28th ult., Dr. 
Eggleston and Mark Twain gave selections from unpublished man- 
uscripts. R. H. Stoddard read ‘The Follower” and another of 
his lyrics; James Whitcomb Riley gave some of his Hoosier far- 
mer dialect poems; Mr. G. W. Cable read from his Century story 
“ Au Large,” and Mr. H. C. Bunner gave selections from “ The 
Zadoc Pine Labor Union.” On the afternoon of the 29th Mr. Low- 
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ell, Mr. Howells, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Stockton, Mr. C. D. Warner, and 
Mr. Thomas Nelson Page participated. Mr. Stockton’s selection 
was “‘ Prince Hassak’s March,” and Mr. Page’s ascene from “ Une 
Edinburg’s Drownin.” At$2a seat Chickering Hall was crowded 
on both days and the readings were very successful. 

A richly illustrated edition of Rider Haggard’s “ King Solo- 
mon’s Mines’’—full page drawings by Walter Paget— in prep- 
aration in London, is probably completed by this time, as the book 
was designed for the holiday trade. 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. announce two new translations 
from the Russian—‘ The Vagrant and Other Tales,” by Vladimir 
Korolenko, and “A Russian Proprietor, and Other Stories,” by 
Count L. N. Tolstoi. Korolenko’s name is new to American 
readers. 

J. W. Bouton (N. Y.) will have ready for delivery this month 
“ The Paris Salon of 1887,” illustrated by 100 photogravures, after 
the best pictures exhibited this year. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison’s ‘Old-Fashioned Fairy Book” is out 
in a new edition for the holidays.——The death is announced of 
Dr. Jacob Auerbach, a brother of the novelist, and author of sev- 
eral books bearing on the history of the German Jews. He was 
an active journalist.——The Government of Guatemala have 
given Mr. W. T. Brigham’s recent book on that country their en- 
dorsement, and an order for a large number of copies for govern- 
mental purposes. 

The Methodist Book Concern and the Missionary Society have 
contracted to buy the property at the southwest corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Twentieth Street in New York City for the sum of 
$439,000. This price will be paid for a frontage of 104 feet on 
Fifth avenue and 170 feet on Twentieth street, or about seven 
city lots. The construction of a new building will begin early in 
the spring, in the expectation that it will be ready for occupancy 
within two years from this time. There will be stores on the ave- 
nue and offices and meeting-rooms above, the purchasers buying 
and sharing the property in the proportion that they now own 
and use the building at Broadway and Eleventh street—three- 
fourths by the Book Concern and one-fourth by the Missionary 
Society. The property at Broadway and Eleventh street has 
been owned and occupied by the two organizations for nearly 
twenty years. The new building will be built to accommodate 
the printing and bindery departments of the Book Concern, which 
have been in operation on Mulberry street for forty years. 


The Essex Club of Boston is preparing a memorial to Mr. 
Whittier to be presented on the poet’s eightieth birthday, Decem- 
ber 17. It will take the form of a letter covering 100 sheets of 
note paper, friendly rather than formal in tone, expressing the 
high esteem in which Mr. Whittier is held, and speaking of his 
services tothe State and Nation. This letter, it is proposed, shall 
be signed by the President and Secretary of the Club, and by such 
members as care to sign it. The letter will then be taken to the 
State House for the signatures of the Governor, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, and Executive Council, and will then be sent to Washing- 
ton for the signatures of the members of the Senate and House. 
The signatures of the judges of the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
will also be asked for. 

Charles L. Webster & Co. are to publish by subscription a 
voluminous book on the subject of cooking and serving, by Filip- 
pini, head cook at Delmonico’s. A promise of 100 recipes for 
soups will give an idea of the mammoth preparations of this cook 
book. 

‘“‘ Max O’Rell ” has made his American debut as a reader and 
seems to have produced a favorable impression. He proved a bet- 
ter speaker than Mathew Arnold, Sergeant Ballantyne, and Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Parker, all of whose failures might well discourage 
Lyceum and “ Bureau” managers. Max O’Rell speaks English 
fluently, though with a marked accent. 

Mr. Ernest Rhys, an English writer, and editor of the “‘ Came- 
lot Classics’’ is another bold, it is to be feared too bold, venturer 
in the American lecture field. He thinks of coming here to 
lecture on “‘ Walt Whitman in England.” We cannot think there 
is any general solicitude in the Republic on this question and we 
greatly fear that Mr. Rhys will have only his labor for his pains. 

At the annual trade sale of John Murray in London recently, 
2,500 copies of “The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin” were 
disposed of. 

Gen. Lew Wallace’s time is said to be entirely occupied with 
the final work on a new book which has long engaged him. He 
has declined to lecture this season on account of this work. 


The issue of books for midwinter and holiday sales appears 
very large. The number of costly and beautiful illustrated books 
is perhaps not greater than usual, but there are many in the or- 
dinary departments of literature. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


R. WILLIAM BLACK has written a new novel with the title 
A. “Tn Far Lochaber,” for Harper’s Magazine. Its publication 
will commence in January. 

‘The December English Illustrated is unusually attractive. In 
addition to an enlarged table of contents for the holidays the num- 
ber contains no less than fourteen full-page drawings. 

The North American Review completes with its December num- 
ber its seventy-third year and one hundred and forty-fifth volume. 

“* Boys in the Army ” will be the title of a series of articles in 
next year’s Youth’s Companion, to be contributed by Generals Hor- 
ace Porter and Alfred Pleasonton, and Colonels J.S. Mosby and T. 
W. Higginson. 

A portrait of “John Strange Winter,” author of “ Bootles’ 
Baby ” and other popular tales of English military,—or rather bar- 
rack and mess-room life,—appears in the Court and Society Review, 
accompanied by an article containing some particulars about her 
literary life. 








ART NOTES. 


_— local event of interest in art circles this week is the open- 

ing of the Portrait Exhibition at the Academy of the Fine 
Arts. The collection is the largest and most important of its class 
ever brought together in this country, and within its scope is of 
the highest historic and artistic value. It offers examples of 
nearly all the painters of note in this department that America 
has produced. It would be a good lesson for the self-complacent 
young painters and students of our generation to learn from this 
collection how many true artists there have been in this new land 
and what good work they have done. 

The young folk of to-day who have heard the names of Stuart 
and Copley and Sully are too apt to think they know the whole 
story, though even with the works of these artists they are but 
slightly acquainted. The study of American art as illustrated in 
this exhibition would be a valuable aid to education even for those 
who have returned from Europe with a self-satisfied sense of hay- 
ing learned all that Paris and Munich can teach. 

To the public the exhibition will be interesting from the op- 
portunity afforded of studying portraits of the men who made 
American history. The great ones gone, the leaders of former 
generations, to whom we owe the right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, the founders of our nation, and the builders 
of our vast fabric of material prosperity, all are here, cunningly 
delineated in their habit as they lived. Every child in the public 
schools old enough to understand historic-biography could here 
be impressed with vivid ideas of the persons, whose names they 
learn by rote, giving them a realizing sense to carry through life of 
the actual significance of the events connected with these names. 
To know Alexander Hamilton, and James Madison, and Thomas 
Jefferson by sight, to have such acquaintance with them as good 
portraiture can give, would impart new meaning to the study of 
that portion of our history relating to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, to which the recent Centennial Celebration directed the 
attention of our people. Children of larger growth could profit 
by this opportunity as well as the little ones, and it will be a hope- 
ful sign if the galleries of the Academy are well filled while the 
exhibition remains open. This will be every day including Sun- 
days until the 15th of January, 1888. 

The great interest shown by the public in Munkacsy’s scrip- 
tural work ‘“‘ Christ before Pilate” has brought out similar sub- 
jects, and there are now three large scriptural pictures on exhibi- 
tion in New York city, besides several others in Chicago, St. 
Louis, and elsewhere. Munkacsy’s “ Christ on Calvary ” has been 
before the public for several months and still continues to attract 
attention enough to keep it in New York, though it was due in 
Boston early in November. A rival exhibition is that of Otto 
Wolf’s “Christ and the Adultress,” at Carmen’s gallery. The 
third display is at Zundell’s gallery, where Prof. Piloty’s ‘“‘ Wise 
and Foolish Virgins ” serves to invite the public, though painted 
for a decorative purpose and not for exhibition. 

As there are hundreds of these big historic pictures, mainly 
treating Biblical themes, in the studios and museums of Europe, 
the dealers and exhibitors can bring over any reasonable quantity 
of them if our people are willing to pay for seeing them. There 
are, indeed, half a dozen more or less, right here in Philadelphia 
that could be made available, big pictures of Bible scenes by 
famous painters, Benjamin West, Washington Allston, and others. 
Our people do not seem to care very much about these works, but 
in other cities perhaps if specially exhibited and duly advertised, 
they might attract more notice. 


Sales at the Autumn exhibition of the National Academy con- 
tinue sadly disappointing. The aggregate for the first two weeks 
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is about equal to the sales of the first day—that is, “‘ Buyers’ Day” 
last year. Among the first pictures to find market is Mr, H. R. 
Poore’s group of hounds entitled ‘‘ Old Dogs at it,” a spirited and 
stirring composition, marked by vigorous drawing and life-like 
canine portraiture. The highest price so far obtained for any pic- 
ture is $800, for Mr. J. M. Hart’s landscape entitled “‘ Eaton Neck, 
L. I.” 

Some progress has been made toward securing an American 
representation at the Munich International Exhibition, but not 
much. As heretofore observed, there is no provision made for de- 
fraying the cost of sending out and returning American contribu- 
tions, and the first thing to be done is to raise the money needed 
for this purpose. About five thousand dollars will be required, 
and the crucial question is, where can that sum be obtained for 
this use. Ata meeting of artists held this week in New York, a 
committee was appointed to solicit subscriptions. 

As heretofore mentioned Mr. Robert Koehler has charge of 
the matter as representative of the Munich Artists’ Association, 
and he is quoted as expressing confidence that a creditable contri- 
bution will be sent over. Mr. Koehler is also a member of the com- 
mittee of arrangements appointed at the meeting above referred to, 
the other members being Mr. Eastman Johnson, Mr. Homer 
Moran, Mr. Edward Gay, and Mr. William M. Chase. 

Hideous realism as illustrated by Zola in literature, finds its 
apostle in art, according to current advices from London, in the 
person of Vassili Verestchagin, a Russian painter of some note and 
acknowledged ability, heretofore an exhibitor of war scenes. An 
exhibition of his work in London is causing a sensation there, 
which, it is said, is promoted by the devices of the showman, but 
which is partly due to the representation of scenes of horror and 
cruelty of which it is largely composed. Grotesque, dreadful and 
shocking subjects are wrought out in the closest detail, and the 
taste for abominations of the vilest sort which is gratified by the 
evil class of French novels, is pandered to by this ‘‘ new depar- 
ture’ painted as far as the law will allow. Verestchagin adver- 
tises that he is making studies of low life in London and that he 
will have ready in the spring another exhibition portraying the 
unspeakable things he finds in the slums and dens of the 
metropolis. 

A Paris letter says: M. Meissonier was told the other day 
that a friend had sprained his ankle. ‘ Lucky man!” he ex- 
claimed, “if I could have only broken both legs, and had my 
thumb free, how happy I should be. I could make some attempt 
to paint in my bed. But not to be able to paint at all! I would will- 
ingly give everything I possess in this world for the use of my 
right thumb.” 

Mr. Charles Calverly, who has generally been successful with 
his busts of public men, but has never shown what he could do in 
modelling the complete figure, has now in hand a statue of Robert 
Burns—a commission for the city of Albany—a legacy of $20,000 
having been provided for such a memorial by an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the Scotch bard. The poet is represented as seated out 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
MR. KELLOGG AND MR. EDWARD ATKINSON. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
N a letter of the 21st instant, Mr. Edward Atkinson says, in ref- 
erence to my review of his recent articles in the Century, 
which appeared in your columns lately : ; Pie 

“Tt is not pleasant to have plagiarism even imputed by indi- 
rection. I should therefore be glad to have you say in the AMER- 
ICAN that I, having very little time for the reading of books of 
any sort on Political Economy, had no recollection even of the 
names of two of the authors cited by you.” 

He further informs me that he had not read John Rae’s “ His- 
tory of Socialism.” It was far from my intention to impute plag- 
iarism even by indirection to Mr, Atkinson ; nor do I now see that 
there is any such imputation in discovering like sentiments in two 
different authors and inferring therefrom that the later writer was 
acquainted with the works of the earlier; especially when all 
knowledge of the matter is carefully disclaimed. 

D. O. KELLOGG. 
Vineland, N. J., Nov. 22. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

THE OLD SOUTH AND THE New. A Series of Letters. By Hon. William D. 
anelley. (‘Questions of the Day, No. 45.”) Pp. 62. $1.25. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THE TRUE AND THE FALsE THEORY OF EVOLUTION. By Rev. Chauncey 
Giles. Pp. 148. Philadelphia: William H. Alden. 

Pavut Patorr. By F. Marion Crawford. Pp. 455. $1.50. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, 





LIFE OF WASHINGTON. By Virginia F. Townsend. Pp. 267. $1.25. New 
York: Worthington Co. (Philadelphia: W. C. Wilson & Co., 1118S. 11th 
street.) 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHARLES DARWIN. Including an Autobiograph- 
ical Chapter. Edited by his Son, Francis Darwin. In Two Volumes. 
Pp. 558-562. $5.40. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

ZiGZAG JOURNEYS IN INDIA; or the Antipodes of the Far East. A collec- 
tion of the Zenana Tales. By Hezekiah Butterworth. Pp. 320, $1.75. 
Boston: Estes and Lauriat. 

THE KENTUCKY RESOLUTIONS OF 1798. An Historical Study. By Ethelbert 
Dudley Warfield. Pp. 203. $1.25. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

ONLY A YEARAND WHAT IT BroucutT. By Jane Andrews. Pp.233. $1.00. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

THE FORTUNES OF THE FarRApAys. By Amanda M. Douglas. Pp. 407. 
$1.50. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 

THE EDUCATION OF MAN. By Frederick Froebel. Translated and Anno- 
tated by W. N. Hailman. (International Education Series.) Pp. 332. 
$1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

ORIGINS OF THE ENGLISH PkOPLE AND OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Com- 
piled from the Best and Latest Authorities. By Jean Roemer, LL. D., 
Professor of the French Language, and Vice-I resident of the College of 
=~ City of New York. Pp. xxiv. and 658. New York: D. Appleton & 

0. 


THROUGH GREEN GLASSFS, ANDY MERRIGAN’S GREAT DISCOVERY. And 
eo Irish Tales. Pp. 236. Paper. $0.50. New York: D. Appleton 
Co. 
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AS TO THE DESIRABILITY OF “INDEPENDENT” SUP- 
PORT? 


. enough, one of the most prominent subjects of post-elec- 

tion discussion is the Independent vote and its relation to the Repub- 
lican party. One influential Republican paper has expressed the somewhat 
hasty opinion that the Republican party is weaker with the Independent 
vote than without it. Others have expressed dissent from this opinion. For 
ourselves, so far as Massachusetts is concerned, it has seemed perfectly clear 
that the Indepeudent vote was an appreciable factor in Republican success 
last week, at least so far as the size of the plurality was concerned. We do 
not see how any one could make a candid comparison of the vote in the last 
two years without reaching the same conclusion. It is to be borne in mind, 
however, that the Independent support which was given the Republican 
ticket was negative rather than positive. It had no heartiness in it. Many 
Independents who voted the Republican ticket did so avowedly only as a 
choice of evils, as they declared. Not that they disliked the Republican 
party less, but that they disliked the Democratic under its present manage- 
ment more—this was the reason of their action. They had been flouted 
and jeered at by the Demoncrats until they determined to makcthe defeat 
of Mr. Lovering as decisive as possible, even after he had become, by reason 
of the President’s indorsement, Mr. Cleveland’s own candidate. ' 

It would be idle, then, to reckon upon the Independent support of the 
Republican ticket as an assured or even a probable factor in future political 
contests. Whatthe election of last week in this State shows is that the In- 
dependent vote is not so far alienated from the Republican party that it 
cannot be, to a large extent, regained under certain circumstances. Are the 
conditions under which Independent support can be had endurable, and is it 
worth while to endeavor to meet them? ‘This is a question which is inter- 
esting as a matter of discussion, and not unimportaut in its practical bear- 
ings, At the outset we must recognize the fact that there are Mugwumps 
and Mugwumps. There were two very distinct elements among the Re- 
publican dissidents of 1884. There was one group whose difference was 
more vital than any temporary question of candidacies. It had long been 
at odds with the Republican policy on the tariff, and required only a pretext 
for secession. This free trade wing of the Mugwump contingent, if we may 
so describe it, we do not expect to see regained by the Republicans, and the 
conditions on which it could be had are, in our judgment, intolerable. The 
Republican party will not seek to placate this elemtnt by changing its pol- 
icy or surrendering its traditions, Mugwumps may come or go, but the Re- 
publican party will be true to its policy of protection to American manu- 
factures and American labor, and will join issue at any time on that ques- 
tion. But there is another element in the Independentsecession which was 
actuated by different motives, which went out reluctantly and under im- 
pulses which, however mistaken we may consider them, we must recognize 
as sincere and conscientious. We are not concerned to inquire whether this 
element is large or small, or whether its accession would be enough to make 
the difference between successand failure next year. If it represented only 
a handful of voters we should say that it was worth while to seek to regain 
it; and, for this reason, that in order to do so we have only to be true to 
what,is highest and best and most progressive in the Republican party. To 
keep clear of demoralizing associations, to shake off disreputable leader- 
ships, to send self-seekers to the rear, to elevate principle and conviction, 
to “get the best’ in policies and candidates—all this we owe to the best 
sentiment of the party. If, in maintaining these ideals and seeking to ac- 
complish these results, we recover some of the voters who went out from 
us in 1884, so much the better. 











WHY RUN ANY RISK WITH YOUR COUGH OR COLD, Hoarseness, or in- 
deed any Pulmonary or Bronchial Complaint, when a remedy safe, thor- 
ough, and so easily obtained as Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant can be had? If 
you have contracted a severe Cold, save your Lungs from the dangerous 
irritation and inflammation, which frequently brings about Consumption, by 
promptly resorting to the Expectorant; and if troubled with any Affection 
of the Throat, you will find this remedy equally effectual in affording relief 
from obstructing phlegm, and in healing the inflamed parts. 


1Editorial artical in the Boston Journal, November 17. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES. 





AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 
posed to the citizens of this Commonwealth for their 
approval or rejection by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Published by order 
of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, in pursuance 
of Article XVIII. of the Constitution. 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth : 


SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in General A y met, that the following is proposed 
as an ameudment of the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the eighteenth article thereof: 


AMENDMENT. 


Strike out from section one, of article eight, the 
four qualifications for voters, which read as foilows : 

‘*If 22 years of age or upwards, he shail have 
paid, within two years, a state of county tax, which 
shall have been assessed at least two months, and 
paid at least on - month before the election,” so that 
the section which reads as follows: 

“Every male citizen, 21 years of age, possessing 
the following qualifications, shall be entitled to vote 
at all elections : 

First. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least one month. 

Second. He shall have resided in the State one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the State, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
ee | preceding the election. 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shall offer to vote at least two months 
immediately preceeding the election. 

Fourth. If 22 years of age or upwards, he shall 
have paid, within two years, a state or county tax, 
which shall have been assessed at least two months, 
and paid at Jeaet one month before the election,” 
shall be amended, so as to read as follows: 

‘* Every male citizen 21 years of age. possessing 
the following qualifications, shall be entitled to vote 
at the polling place of the election district of which 
he shall at the time be a resident and not elsewhere : 

First. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least thirty days. 

Second. He shall have resided in the State one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the State, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
mediately precedi g the election. 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shall offer to vote at least thirty days 
immediately preceding the election. The Legislature, 
at the session thereof next after the adoption of this 
section, shall, and from time to time thereafter may, 
enact laws to properly enforce this provision. 

Fourth. Every male citizen of the age of 21 years, 
who shall have been a citizen for thirty days and an 
inhabitant of this State one year next preceding an 
election, except at municipal elections, and for the 
last thirty days a resident of the election district in 
which he may offer his vote, shall be entitled to vote 
at such election in the election district of which he 
shall at the time be a resident and not elsewhere for 
all officers that now are or hereafter may be elected 
7 the age ge Provided, That in time of war no 
elector in the actual military service of the State or 
of the United States, in the army or navy thereof, 
shall be deprived of his vote by reason of his absence 
from such election district. and the Legislature shall 
have power to provide the manner in which and the 
time and place at which such absent electors may 
vote, and for the return and canvass of their votes in 
the election district in which they respectively reside. 

Fifth. For the purpose of voting, no person shall 
be deemed to have gained or lost a residence by reason 
of his pres*nce or absence while employed in the ser- 
vice of the United States or the State, nor while en- 
gaged in the navigation of the waters of the State or 
of the high seas, nor while a student of any college 
or seminary of learning, nor while kept at any alms- 
house or public institution, except the inmates of any 
home for disabled and indigent soldiers and sailors, 
who, for the purpose of voting, shall be deemed to re- 
side in the election district where said home is located. 
Laws shall be made for ascertaining, by proper proofs, 
the citizens who shall be entitled to the right of suf- 
frage hereby established. ‘ 

A true copy of the joint resolution. 


CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 





AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 

to the citizens of this Commonwealth for their 

approval or rejection by the General Assembly of the 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Fublished by order 

of the Commonwealth, in pursuance of Article XVIII. 
of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of this Commonwealth. 

Section 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwe.lth of Pennsyl- 
vania in General Assembly met, That the following 
amendment is pro to the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in accordance with 
the Eighteenth Article thereof : 


AMENDMENT. 


There shall be an additional article to said Consti- 
tution, to be designated as Article XIX. as follows: 


ARTICLE XIX. 


The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 
toxicating liquor, to be used as a beverage, is hereb 
page oe and any violation of this prohibition shall 
: ° misdemeanor, punishable as shall be provided 

y law. 

The manufacture, sale, or penne ong ban sale of in- 
ee for other purposes than as a bever- 
age may be ailowed in such manner only as may be 
prescribed by law. The General Assembly shall, at 
the first session succeeding the adoption of this arti- 
cle of the Constitution, enact laws with adequate 
penalties for its enforcement. 

A true copy of the Joint Resolution. 


CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 








DENTISTRY. 


DR. NEALL, 


DENTIST, 
303 N. NINTH STREET. 





Ladies before ordering teeth 
don't fail to call and see our im- 
proved GUM ENAMELED Teeth. 
No charge for gas when Tee:h 
are ordered. Temporary sets 
furnished to wear while the 
gums are healing Repairing 
and Remodelling while you 
wait. Prices surprisingly low. 
Office open evenings till 9, and 
all uay Sunday. 


DR. NEALL, DENTIST, 


303 NORTH NINTH ST. 














SEED WAREHOUSES. 








21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


EVERYTHING of the best tor the Farm, Garden or 
Country Seat, Over 1500 acres under cultivation 
owing Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural 
Re ster and Almanac for 1885, with catalogue of seeds 
and directions for culture, in English and German 
free to all applicants. 








WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








vreerrrsreere: 


Te aadcttt 





Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 





PHILADELPHIA. 











INTERIOR DECORATION. 


S. HUET, 251 S. SECOND STREET, 


Designer and Manu- 
facturer of 


ARTISTIC WOOD 
MANTELS. 


Fine FURNITURE, 


New Ideas and Ef- 
fects in Interior Dec- 
orations and Home 
Comforts. Having in- 
. creased my facilities, I 
am prepared to furnish BETTER WORK at lower prices 
than have ever before been attempted. 














Ce ee 


SAM’L HUET, 
Successor to C. B. MENCH, at the old stand, 
251 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 


,08 BILLBORN @ 


7 





Designers and Manufacturers of 


FINE FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 


AND 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


ee 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








DRY GOODS. 


Strawbridge d& Clothier, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 








prehensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made dresses and Wraps 
and everything that may be needed either for 
dress or house-furnishing purposes. It is be- 
lieved that unusual inducements are offered, as 
the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed 
to be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar 
qualities of Goods. 


N. W. COR. EIGHTH AND MARKET STS. 


INDEX AND TITLE-PAGE OF 


THE AMERICAN, 

For Volumes XIII., (October 23, 1886, to 
April 16, 1887,) and XIV., (April 23 to 
October, 15, 1887. 

*,* Copies of these Title-pages and Indexes 


remain on hand, and can be had upon notice to 
the Publisher of THE AMERIVAN. 
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INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANIES. 


TRUST COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS. 





THE AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, . $500,000.00 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 

CLAIMS, . . - « « » 1,883,298.65 
SURPLUS OVER rent LIABILITIES, » « « « 461,120.10 


ToTAL ASSETS, OCTOBER IsT, 1887, 
$2,344,418.75. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, org BIDDLE, 


JOHN T. LEWIS, 

ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM, 

P. 8. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH. 
CHARLES 8. WHELEN, 

THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 

RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 

JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 





INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
SURPLUS ----*-+--+°:- . $2,395,450.73 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
gg = cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Equal toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this a any, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 





JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
Secretary 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 226 8S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia: 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL, 


THE GIRARD 


LiFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. oF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 





CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 





ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
Solicitor, George Tucker Bispham. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros 
ENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks, 
French, German, Spanish or Italian. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of either language. Sample copy, Part I., 25 
cents. Liberal :erms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING C9., Boston, Mass, 











CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, ms, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and banke 

ALLOW INTEREST. ‘ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, sees, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


me TCUTE TRUSTS of every kind under eee 

ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 

a rey dates nds s separate and apart from all other 
e Compan 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Stock, ‘Bee Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 

Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


ORECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HENRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 





DIRECTORS. 
‘Thomas Guzhran, W. Rotch a, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 


Charles S. Hinchman, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 

Charles A. Sparks, 
Joseph Moore, Jr. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
325-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000, 


J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 








SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, —— ogg and STOCKS, ge E, JE 
ELRY, DE taken for SAFE K EPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest mine 

bg Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 


The ey also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 
Peco ay COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge 
The Company acts as EXECUTOR, weg 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from i courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

LL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As orp security, the Company has a special 
trust poe nana of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 


ou ob ay poe 
RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
.. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

— B. GEST, Vice- President, and in charge of the 
st Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEST, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
Henry C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THoMas MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
‘JouN C, BULLITT. 





Established 1847, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED and STEEL FIRED WHEELS. 
for Engines, Passenger and Freight 
Cars. 
CHILLED WHEELS, 
for Street, Mine, Furnace, Lumber, 
Plantation, and Construction Cars. 
CASTINGS, CHILLED or NOT CHILLED, 


Wheel Iron, Axles, Journal Boxes, 
ar Castings, 

















—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
Ship 








Building 








and 
Engine Co. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Pennsylvania 'Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 8S. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 








TRUST COMPANY. 





—THE— 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Deposits, Subject to Check; or 
on Certificates. 

Buysand Sells Bills of Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London. Also on Paris, Berlin, and Ham- 


burg. 
Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 


Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
WHARTON ar Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, "Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 

GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 

MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 


